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JUNtoR Members’ ComMirrer.. 

‘The terms of reference of the Junior Members’ Com- 
mittee were published in the August number of the 
Journal. but there still seems to be a doubt in some 
people’s minds as to the exact functions and_ possible 
value of the committee. It was not established by, nor 
does it serve the interest of, a limited number of people : 
rather did the idea of having such a body grow naturally, 
assuch an idea should grow. — It is now over a year since 
the feeling that the junior members of the Institute 
were not getting as much as they might from their 
membership led to the series of informal discussion 
meetings which were held last session. “Vhese meetings 
were very fully attended and at one of them it was 
unanimously decided that the Council should — be 
approached with a view to the junior members being 
allowed a larger place in, and more chances of assisting 
in. the atfairs of the Institute. “The idea was welcomed 
by the Council and it may be sately said that the whole 
scheme was part of the general awakening which seems 
to have accompanied the Institute’s centenary and to 
which the new building has undoubtedly acted as a 
sumulus. 


Phe committee has been made as representative as 
possible. many of the schools and larger provincial 
centres having their members. Liaison with other 
committees has also been established.  Vhe general 
interests of junior members will be cared for and useful 
work has already been arranged in more than one 
direction in collaboration with the Exhibitions Com- 
mittee. Lhe secretary of the Junior- Members’ Com- 
mittee will always be glad to receive suggestions as to 
ways in which the committee’s usefulness to the pro- 
lession may be extended, 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING. 


One of the first and most important of its duties is to 
organise the informal meetings. ‘The first of the meetings 
for the coming session is to be on Wednesday next, 
13 November, at 6 p.m., when the discussion will be on 


Registration. Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A. [F.] and Mr. 


Sydney ‘Tatchell [#.], two of the R.I.B.A. representa- 
tives on the Architects’ Registration Council, and Sir 


lan MacAlister will speak on various aspects of the 
registration movement. Mr. ‘Vatchell will briefly 
outline the steps which led to the passing of the present 
Architects’ Registration Act in 1931, Mr. Moberly 
will deal with the present standard of qualification for 
admission to the register, and Sir Ian will speak on the 
policy of the Institute in regard to the future of regis- 
tration. Amongst the other speakers, Mr. V. L. Nash 
|.4.] has undertaken to speak on the subject from the 
point of view of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and ‘Technical Assistants, of which he is the 
president. 


No reporters will be present and members are urged 
to express their opinions as freely and as boldly as they 
wish. Any resolutions passed at the meeting will be 
carefully considered by the Junior Members’ Com- 
mittee, who will in due course submit an impersonal 
report to the Council. ‘The success of these meetings 
and the extent to which they can contribute to a 
progressive Institute policy depend entirely on the 
support they receive. Every younger member who 
can come should do so and should endeavour to give 
the dates of the meetings and the subjects to be discussed 
as much publicity as he can. 


Sir CHaries PEERS AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Sir Charles Reed NCA. 
P.P.S.A. [F.], has been appointed to succeed the late 
Sir Walter ‘Tapper, R.A., as surveyor to Westminster 
Abbey. Sir Charles was Chief Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for England in H.M.O.W. from 1913 
until 1933, during which time the preservation of all the 
great national monuments in the care of the State was 
his responsibility. At Westminster he succeeds to work 
which, of its kind, is to Londoners second to none in 
importance. ‘The great tradition set by Lethaby, which 
is not least a tradition of sympathy and understanding, 
sull exists. Sir Walter ‘Tapper maintained it and added 
his own contributions, to which references were made 
in the last JouRNAL. ‘The new appointment will give 
widespread pleasure in that it brings again to a central 
post in London an architect whose scholarship will 
assure for the Abbey a generation more of wise and 
skilful guardianship. 


Peers, 
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THE CARE OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


The care of ancient monuments is a matter of the 
greatest importance and in one way of particular 
difficulty to-day. During the greater part of the last 
century and until quite recently the chief danger to old 
buildings was excessive zeal in restoration, which in its 
worst form resulted in the replacement of dilapidated 
portions in accordance with the restorer’s personal 
ideas of what the building was like, or would have been 
like if only the original architects had had the benefit 
of the restorer’s superior education. ‘To-day, largely 
owing to the example of H.M.O.W. and the pressure 
exerted by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, that danger is less than it was; there is, how- 
ever, a new problem—the preoccupation of the younger 
generation of architects with the progress of contem- 
porary building, to the exclusion, so it sometimes seems, 
of all else. This is recognised by the S.P.A.B. in its 
last annual report, not only by editorial references but 
by the publication there of the thoughtful paper which 
Mr. W. G. Holford read to the society’s annual meeting, 
a paper which definitely was intended to represent 
the point of view of youth. Modern architects ave 
more concerned about the new than the old, but this 
does not mean that they have no space left in. both 
heart and head for old work, but modern problems, 
materials, building science and legitimate attention to 
fashion have given them more to think about 
ever their predecessors had ; and has reintroduced 
the idea of experiment as an outstanding feature of 
architecture. Even Morris, Webb or Lethaby, when 
they talked of “modern” architecture, did not 
allow sufficiently for the element of structural experi- 
ment which is now almost predominant. ‘They, 
broadly speaking, were thinking of the satisfaction of 
modern problems by traditionai methods. ‘Vhe difference 
between two architectures, one based on experimenta- 
tion and the other on the preservation of existing 
methods, is fundamental not only in esthetic criticism 
but also in the practical affairs of such a society as the 


S.P.A.B. 


The problem of what to do with our old buildings is 
very real—so real that not even the most modern modern 
can dismiss it as last ditch romanticism. Not unnaturally 
the S.P.A.B. and others are concerned lest the genera- 
tion now growing into practice should neglect it and 
that filteen or twenty years hence there will be no 
persons left with real knowledge of the technique which 
has been developed. It may be that soon there will 
be a small band of free-lance experts who retain the 
knowledge, and that almost all work besides whatever 
they do will be done by Government departments ; as it 
is done to a great extent now by the Office of Works. 
This will not necessarily be good. When the care of 
old buildings becomes an affair only for experts within 
an expert profession it will to the same extent become 


than 
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sterile and divorced from the liveliness of a contempo: .ry 
problem. As long as we wish to retain old build'ngs 
because they are historically, esthetically or soci.!h 
desirable the more widely a lively appreciation of (ir 
qualities as buildings is distributed among the proiession 
the better, and to think of them as buildings means ;ot 
merely as exhibits but as living structures. This was a 
point in the argument put forward in Mr. Powys’s ind 
Mr. Wilson’s article in the October Journal, and it is a 
point which should commend itself to architects of ev ery 
generation. ‘The living structure idea was turned there 
to practical effect by suggesting that the “ ossification ~ 
of a structure designed as an articulated mechanism 
was both unnecessary and expensive. 


It would perhaps be true to say that the lack of 
sympathy between the younger and senior generations 
in this matter of ancient buildings is also in part due 
to a more personal cause. There is a feeling, largely 
misconceived, that the generation of preservationists 
are unsympathetic to modern architecture. ‘J his, 
though it is by no means the case, goes back turthe: 
than the present generation. It was touched on by 
Mr. Holford in the S.P.A.B. paper referred to above, in 
which he says that ** an element of perplexity crept in” 
when reading Lethaby’s life of Webb, ‘ suggesting a 
gap between words and deeds.” ‘The prophets of the 
new architecture were, like social reformers, bound in 
conscience to preach the new Jerusalem but bound in 
practice to invest their savings in the machinery of the 
existing regime. No charge of double dealing or merely 
of failure to live up to their own ideals is fair. Not even 
Lethaby or Webb could, if they would, design or live 
like the moderns ; nevertheless, it was Lethaby who 
gave one of the most penetratingly incisive aphorisms 
on modern architecture, saying that it must be * flexible 
and vigorous, even smart and hard. The enemy.” 
he went on, * is not science but vulgarity, a pretence to 
beauty at second hand.” 


The ideals of architecture visualised by Lethaby 
were big enough to include a lively appreciation of the 
essential qualities of old building and new. ‘The modern 
need surrender not a jot of his loyalty to new methods 
as a means of solving his new problems in order to 
understand and know how to preserve a suitable residue 
of the old where it deserves preservation for historical. 
social or aesthetic reasons. 


Toe R.I.B.A. Dramatic Soctery. 

On Friday and Saturday, 29 and 30 November, at 
30 p.m., the R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society will give the 
first performance of a comedy by Hope Bagenal, ** You 
English.” ‘Tickets cost 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d. and 44d., 
tax included, and may be obtained from the R.I.B.A., 
from Miss Caldicott at the Architectural Association, 
36 Bedford Square, or from any member of the Society. 


Q 
©. 


Application for tickets should be made well in advance. 
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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT, 


MR. PERCY E. 


THOMAS, O.B.E., 


READ BEFORE THE Roya Instrrure oF British ARCHITECTS ON Monpay, 4 NOVEMBER 1935 


HE. delivery of an Inaugural Address, which, 

in common with other institutions, is the 

established custom of the R.I.B.A., is one of 
the penalties your President has to pay for the great 
honour bestowed upon him, and so conscious am I of 
my inability to do justice to the importance of the 
occasion, that I have wished that [ had the option 
which the Institute allows to its junior members 
of submitting a design thesis instead of a written 
paper. 

My task has been made harder by the fact that | 
follow in the footsteps of one of those rare men of genius 
who was not only a brilliant architect, but whose 
speeches and addresses were masterpieces of literary 
skill. May I, therefore, at the outset of my address, 
crave your indulgence and ask you to remember 
that. for almost the first time in its history, the Royal 
Institute has departed from the custom of electing 
a man distinguished above all his fellows to be its 
President. and has bestowed that honour on this 
occasion upon an ordinary practising member of 
the profession. 


In selecting a subject for my address, I was 
tempted (but resisted the temptation) to take the 
easy path of making it a review of the past, and an 
appreciation of the future prospects for our pro- 
fession. Town and Country Planning, the Preserva- 
tion of the Countryside, and the modern Battle of 
Styles, have been so eloquently dealt with by my 
two distinguished predecessors, Sir Raymond Unwin 
and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, that these subjects, 1 
felt, should be barred. 

In the short address which I propose to read to 
you this evening, therefore, I have chosen a subject 
which, though not appealing so much to the popular 
imagination as the subjects I have mentioned, is 
yet one of even more vital importance. I refer to 
the greater employment of the Architect in our 
public and private life. I say of even more im- 
portance, for what use is their training in Town 
Planning or their skill in any style, unless the people 
of the country are willing to utilise their services ? 

It has seemed to me that the R.I.B.A. has reached 
a turning point in its history, or, shall I say, a point 
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DOVER. * View of the proposed Crescent towards the sea.” 


on Per a 


By Philip Hardwick 


From a print in the library. ¢. 1830 


of new departure. The Centenary Celebrations of 
November last marked the conclusion of an epoch 
wherein we have built up a vast, far-reaching, and 
minutely organised machine to serve the interests 
of architecture and architects throughout the British 
Empire. Thanks to the highly organised training 
which the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
through its Board of Architectural Education and 
the Architectural Schools throughout the country 
has evolved, we are turning out architects better 
equipped for the exacting claims of their profession 
than at any time in the past, and it is our duty to see 
that architects get from the community that recog- 
nition to which they are entitled and. with that 
recognition, the work which they alone can properly 
perform. 

Of the need for this, every street in our towns and 
villages bears some evidence, and the evil extends 
from the smallest cottage to the large public build- 
ings of our cities. 


** View of the Esplanade on the south beach of Hayling Island . . . exhibiting the New Town projected by Wm. Padwick and 


now erecting after the designs of Mr. Robt. Akraham 


I] have not been able to obtain statistics. but | 
am sure it would stagger the general public if they 
knew what a very large proportion of the millions 
spent every year on building construction was 
carried out without the supervision of a properly 
qualified architect. 

What is wanted is a national campaign on the 
necessity of having a properly qualified architect 
in every building operation. The man who is 
building a small bungalow should be just as certain 
that he needs the services of an architect as are the 
Dean and Chapter of a Cathedral. Indeed. 1 am not 
sure that we should not call it a national campaign 
for the love of beauty. Beauty of architecture is 
only a part of the work, but it is the one which is 
most evident, and if we can get the general public 
to appreciate good architecture, they will soon 
demand a higher standard in the other amenities 
of our social life. 

1 am not referring to whether a building ts up to 


From a print in the RILBIA. library. c. 18go 
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the standard of what a modern architect may 
consider good design. I am referring to the hundreds 
and thousands of really ugly, offensive buildings 
which, conceived with an utter lack of imagination, 
sited with stupidity, and built in ignorance of what 
is real architecture, are daily disfiguring this land 
of ours. 

Let us for a brief moment consider the position 
that the architect has occupied in the community 
in the past. From ancient Greece, when architects 
were so famous that many schoolboys of to-day 
remember their names; from Rome, where the 
iemples, palaces, baths, theatres, circuses, basilicas 
and forums were designed and developed on a scale 
of architectural magnificence never since equalled, 
to the Renaissance, when architects were held in 
such high esteem that it is said that when Bernini 
travelled to Paris he was welcomed with all the 
splendour and homage of a prince. In all these ages 
the architect was held in honour and esteem among 
the citizens of his country. 

The patrons of architecture have varied with the 
ages. In some periods it was the ecclesiastical build- 
ings which were the outstanding ones in others, 
military. Then, again, many great architectural 
schemes have been developed to give expression to 
the power of the aristocracy, until we come down 
to our own times, when architects are working, 
broadly speaking, in the interests of the whole com- 
munity ; national and local administration build- 
ings. hospitals, schools, museums, and art galleries 
forming the principal architectural work of our age. 

Now it seems to me that therein lies one of the 
explanations of the present-day lack of appreciation 
of the services which architects can render to the 
community. 

The patrons of architecture in the periods to 
which | have referred were men of culture, men 
with some knowledge of architecture themselves. 
Indeed, we know that in the 18th century a know- 
ledge of the orders was considered an essential part 
of the education of a gentleman, but it is difficult 
to instil the same culture and love of fine architecture 
into the patrons of our own time, who are, in the 
majority of cases, ordinary members of the great 
British public. But that is, | venture to think, the 
task which hes before us. 

Whatever may have been the motives in the past 
for their employment, and I have shown that they 
were many and various, history is full of examples 
of the benefits which come from the wise use of 
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architects, and of the disastrous results of failure to 
utilise their services. 

Broadly speaking, our cities and towns have never 
been planned at all. They have just grown up in an 
accidental way, extending here, there, and all over 
the countryside as the demands of industry, or the 
needs of individuals seemed to dictate. 

The results are painfully evident to all of us. 
Traffic congestion, slums, unhealthy living condi- 
tions, infinite waste of time and strength tn travelling. 
ugliness, and disorder. 

There are just a few shining examples inthis 
country and more on the Continent, which show 
what can be done when the skill of the planner 
and the art of the architect are brought to bear 
upon the problem at the right ttme the beginning, 
and not the end of the city’s development. 

Cheltenham, Bath, and Edinburgh are examples 
that leap to the mind. In Cheltenham J. B. Pap- 
worth was employed to lay out a great estate, and 
the plan which he created, with its terraces and 
dignified buildings, is now the most precious and 
attractive of its possessions. 

The work of the Woods —father and son —at Bath 
is an outstanding example of the same wise employ- 
ment of the ability of the designers. It is hardly too 
much to say that most people who go to Bath 
from all over the world—-are attracted by its archi- 
tecture rather than by its waters. 

The famous New Town in Edinburgh shows how 
brilhantly the task of planning the extension of an 
old city can be carried through. 

Such towns as Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards are a curious mixture of 
beauty and dullness. The beautiful element was 
provided by the plans of Decimus Burton, the rest 
by the speculators who just added house to house, 
and street to street in an utterly haphazard manne 
as the chances of profit dictated. 

My native City of Cardiff possesses in Cathays 
Park one of the finest civic centres in the country 
The designs for nearly all the buildings in this park 
were obtained in open competition among archi- 
tects, but even here the whole effect: would have 
been vastly improved if a comprehensive architec- 
tural lay-out had been obtained in the initial stage 
from an accomplished planner. 

London is, on the whole, a horrible example of 
how not to do it. 

There was a great chance once when the Fire 
destroyed most of the medieval city, and our greatest 
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. from the 


. on the Crown Estate. Hastings ae 


designs of Messrs. Reeks and Humbert. Architects” 
From a print in the library. 1850 


architect. Christopher Wren—produced a plan for 
the re-building which would have saved us from 
most of the evils that we endure even to this day. 
But the citizens were in a hurry, and they just rebuilt 
the place on the old narrow, congested, disorderly 
lines. All that Wren was allowed to do was to design 


individual buildings, and they are still the glory of 


London—St. Paul’s, the City churches, Greenwich 
Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, and Hampton Court. 
But it is heartbreaking to think of what we lost 


when he was prevented from providing the plan of 


which his great buildings would have been the jewels. 


So in London we have only isolated examples of 


the art of the city-planner--the layout of the great 
Bedford Estate, with its beautiful squares, Belgravia, 
the Adelphi, and the Portland Estates, where the 


Brothers Adam had their chance, and greatest of 


all, the vast scheme, stretching all the way from 
St. James’s Park to the north of Regent’s Park, 
which the genius of John Nash actually carried into 
execution. In our day we have done our best to 
spoil all these schemes, and the results must be 
painfully familiar to all of you. 

When we look overseas we find, of course, many 
fascinating illustrations of the art of the city-planner. 
Paris was once a huddled mass of houses and narrow 


streets like mediaval London. The great architects 
of the 17th, 18th, and roth centuries created the 
Paris that now draws the whole world to admire it. 
Vienna had the same good fortune in the roth 
century, and smaller cities such as Carlsruhe and 
Nancy or villages such as Richelieu are brilliant 
examples of design applied to civic development. 

In our own time, Washington, Algiers, Amster- 
dam, and Hilversum have all faced their problems 
in a big and bold way. 


Perhaps I have said enough to remind you of 


what the architect can do for a city if he is given the 
opportunity, and to warn you of the disastrous 
results where the architect has not been employed, 
or has been brought in too late. 

Our concern now is for the present and the future. 
What can we do to ensure better results ? 

I spoke just now of the difficulty of inculcating 
appreciation of fine buildings into our present-day 
patrons, that is to say, into the general public. The 
same difficulty and necessity applies, of course, to 
all the arts, and in that direction we all appreciate 
the work which is now being carried out by the 
Design and Industries Association. The difficulty 
can only be effectively overcome by~ gradually 
spreading the appreciation and enjoyment of art 
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and architecture, not merely among those who are 
going to practise it, but among those who will be- 
come its patrons—the boys and girls of our schools 
and we must consider whether the teaching of 
architecture cannot be made an essential part of 
education in our schools, colleges, and universities. 

There are other steps which the Institute and its 
Allied Societies must take themselves. They must 
bring to the notice of public bodies time and again 
by exhibitions, by letters, and by deputations, the 
services which the architect can render. In many 
cases they are ignorant of these services. In others 
they are prejudiced against him, wrongly believing 
that his services mean an additional charge upon 
the building. There are other cases where important 
municipal work is being carried out by totally un- 
qualified men, and we must see that the letter which 
was addressed to all local authorities last year on 
this point is not allowed to be forgotten. May I 
just give you one vital extract from that letter : 
~ There is no better way by which local authorities 
can procure a general improvement in the building 
development of their areas than by themselves 
setting an example. The works in question are 
public housing activities, such major public buildings 
as assembly halls, municipal offices, schools, hospi- 
tals, and libraries, and a wide range of buildings 
commonly considered to be of a humbler and 
utilitarian character. Many authorities do not 
employ qualified architects at all, or employ them 
only in a subordinate capacity without freedom or 
responsibility. In many cases public buildings of 
obvious importance to civic amenities are being 
designed and supervised by officials who admittedly 
have no architectural qualifications.” 

If our municipalities devoted one fraction of the 
energy which they display in regard to public health, 
education, and other municipal activities, to culti- 
vating among their citizens the love of beauty, our 
cities and towns would be better places to live in, 
and our people would be a happier people. 

There will be no real victory in the war against 
ribbon development and the spoliation of our towns 
and villages until we have instilled in the people a 
real spontaneous love for better things. 

There is another aspect of the architect’s services 
which must not be forgotten, namely, that these 
services donot begin and end with the building. 
The architect is the skilled designer of the present 
day, and his work should include not only town 
planning and buildings, but the numberless other 
items which contribute to the amenities of our 
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modern civilisation. The bus shelter, lamp standard, 
the little transformer station, all these can be made 
things of beauty as well as of utility. A few years 
ago the whole country was talking about a new 
telephone kiosk. Why? Because those concerned 
had adopted the obvious course of engaging the 
services of the finest architect they could obtain to 
design something which had to be repeated by the 
thousand, and which had to be seen daily by millions 
of people, year in and year out. 

We should look forward to the time when the 
press will take notice and publish photographs 
when such a course is not adopted. I would like to 
see a national competition organised for the design 
of these civic accessories. The cost would be rela- 
tively small even to supplying the designs free to 
municipalities and manufacturers. By such means 
firms would be induced to standardise a beautiful 
article instead of the present-day ugly ones, and 
public bodies would soon appreciate the improve- 
ment in their public places. 

With regard to our public buildings, the com- 
petition system of the Institute provides an easy 
means for public authorities to obtain the best 
design which the country can produce, and the 
Institute is ever ready to help in the promotion of 
competitions for every class of building. In recent 
years an ever-increasing number of promoters, both 
public and private, are availing themselves of this 
method of obtaining designs. We should aim at 
expanding this system, which can render the most 
valuable and inspiring service both to the pro- 
fession and the community. 

In conclusion, we must examine ourselves, and 
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NEW TOWN PIER 


BOGNOA SUSSER. 


Plan for New Town and Pier, Bognor, by James Pennethorn 
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* Hygeia,” on the banks of the River Ohio, Kentucky. An unexecuted design by J. B. Papworth made for 


William Bullock, former owner of the 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in abcut 1820 


From an original water colour by J. B. Papworth in the RALB.A. library 


see to what extent our own shortcomings are 
responsible for the neglect of which we complain. 
It may be that some of our predecessors have not 
always been practical, that they have not always 
considered the real needs of their clients. If any 
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trace of this remains we must work steadfastly to 
remove it, and to prove to the community that the 
work of the architect satisfies the practical needs 
of our daily life as well as the creation of beautiful 
buildings. 
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Plan of * Hygeia.” designed by J. B. Papworth 


On the left are industrial buildings and markets. wharves. a dock. 


stables and houses for the workers : 


in the centre, the shops and central 


esidential buildings. At top. centre, are a musewn, town hall and 

library. In the centre foreground are horticultural and agricultural 
gardens 


From @ print in the library. 1825 
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submitted to a Select Committee of the House of Commons by George Dance for a Double Bridge across the Thames 
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From an aquatint by William Daniell in the RALB.A, library 


Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s: Park. From the painting 


Reprodwwed by permission of the artist 


Algernon 
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Mr. R. HOLLAND-MARTIN, C.B., F.S.A., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. (President of the Architecture Club): I 
feel it a very great honour indeed that I, a layman, 
by virtue of being President of the Architecture Club, 
should be asked to propose a vote of thanks to your 
President for his very able and interesting Address. 
It is an Address which must have appealed very much 
to those of us, laymen and architects, who are concerned 
in preserving the beauty of this country and who hate 
to see countryside after countryside spoilt by ribbon 
development and by houses that have no_ pretence 
whatever to architecture. 

It isa very great pity that it is not recognised generally 
by the public that to get really beautiful buildings, 
buildings which fit into the countryside, it is necessary 
to have skilled advice, the advice of the architect. 
That that fact is not more widely recognised, however, 
is, | think, due in great measure to the modesty of the 
architect. You will probably have seen in your news- 
paper this evening, tor instance, that a Royal Duke has 
opened a town hall in the London area. I have looked 
at three of the evening papers, and was the architect’s 
name given? No! _ [I think it is a very great pity that 
architects do not sign their buildings and do not thus let it 
be known to the public who it is who is responsible for 
the many beautiful, and sometimes not so beautiful, 
buildings that we see. 


‘There is a great deal that can be done to educate the 
public. I feel that to-night I am speaking to an audience 
composed more of architects than of laymen, but, 
speaking to architects, | wonder whether they realise 
how ignorant the ordinary layman is of what the part 
is that the architect plays in adding to the beauty of the 
country. I had an instance of that ignorance a short 
time ago. A very distinguished member of your 
Institute had designed a beautiful lichgate in my village 
as a war memorial. A neighbouring village found it 
difficult to decide what form its own memorial 
should take, and I[ said to my architect friend: * I 
should very much like you to design a cross for that 
village, but they will not look at any drawing or design 
unless they recognise where it is going to be. I should 
like you to do me a pretty-pretty sketch which will lay 
more stress on the post office and on the butcher’s shop 
than it does on the actual drawing of the cross.” He made 
me a very nice sketch in accordance with my wishes, and 
the villagers were delighted ; they recognised the place 
where the cross was to be, and they recognised that the 
cross would look well there, and so they decided that they 
would haveacross. ‘he architect had then to go abroad 
for a few months, but about four months later I said to the 
parson of the village, who had been very enthusiastic 
about the design, ** So-and-so is coming back, and you 
had better get hold of him now to complete the 
drawings.” He replied: What do you mean? I 
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have had the drawing.” I said: ‘‘ You have had no 
drawing ; he did you a very pretty sketch, and that 
was all.” ‘“* Oh,” he said, ** but I took that into the town, 
and so-and-so has made the cross !”’ Luckily the man 
who made it had a traditional sense of Cotswold 
architecture and did not make a very bad cross, but it is 
nothing like what it would have been had the architect 
been allowed to do the drawings. 


I think, therefore, that it is the business of the architect 
to try to encourage the layman and to explain to the 
layman exactly what he is trying to do. 1 should like 
to see a greater contact between this Institute and _ the 
public. I believe that you should have much more 
contact with the public, because the ordinary man is 
very shy of going to an architect ; he thinks that he is 
going to be involved in considerable expense if he goes 
to an architect, and unfortunately he has some reason 
for that belief. I am not thinking of the architect’s 
charges ; what I am thinking of is what happened, for 
example, to one of the clerks in a concern with which 
I have a good deal to do. She wished to build a nice 
little cottage in the country, and, instead of going to 
a building society and taking some stock design by 
nobody in particular, something hideous, she wanted 
beauty, and so she went to an architect. Her 
friends in the company laughed at her and told her 
she would be landed in a lot of expense. She went to 
the architect, however, and got a very nice design, 
and a very pretty little cottage was built ; but then 
came the tragedy. What happened? That cottage 
cost no more to build than many of the horrible things 
that you see dotted about the countryside, but it looked 
twice as good ; it was much more important and very 
nice to look at, and so the rateable value was put very 
high, and to all her friends she is a fool to have gone 
to an architect! That is the sort of thing against 
which you have to guard ; you have to see that when an 
architect does his best and produces a good design the 
people who serve on the rating authority do not at once 
put on a much higher rateable value than would 
otherwise be the case. 

I think there has never before been a time in England 
when people were more concerned with the beauties of 
the countryside than they are to-day, and I should 
like to see this Institute send out speakers to lecture to 
various bodies in the country ; and the first body I 
would choose to which such lectures should be given 
would be the Women’s Institutes. It is a purely rural 
body, but a body which has tremendous power ; and, 
knowing from experience of many such local institutes 
what their feeling is, I have no hesitation in saying that 
if architects went to them and showed them designs, 
showed them the bad and showed them the good- 
showed them, for instance, how our churchyards are 
being spoilt by white marble when the old-fashioned 
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stone of the country could be used—you would get an 
enormous body of thinking people on your side. If 
you will do that, you will find that the public will come 
in and help. 

What the President has said to-night has been most 
interesting and full of ideas, but it must be followed up, 
and, if it is followed up, you will find that throughout 
England you will get that feeling which he has managed 
to get in Cardiff, that the civic centre—the centre of 
the life of the town, of the village, of the countryside—is 
something that matters to evervbody. 

The Hon. HUMPHREY A. PAKINGTON [F.] 
(President of the Architectural Association) : We have 
listened to an Address by our President which has been 
most stimulating, and, if I may say so, most delightfully 
delivered. He has touched upon points which we shall 
all recognise as being of the utmost importance both to 
the architectural profession and to the general public. 
It is of the greatest necessity that the public should be 
educated in the art of beautiful building, and I believe 
that the public as a whole is both ready and willing to 
be educated. 

I was talking the other day to a man who has spent 
the whole of his life in the East End of London. He 
had just crowned that life by achieving his great 
ambition ; he had built for himself, to his own designs, 
a bungalow in the neighbourhood of the Southend 
By-Pass. As we talked, he drew out of his pocket a 


photograph of the bungalow and handed it to me. I 
think he must have been watching the expression on my 
face, because he asked, with nervous anxiety, ** Don’t 
I said, ** I think it’s per- 
What else could I say? 


you like Like it?” 
fectly charming !” 


Here 


The Centre of Paris as re-planned by le Cortusier. 
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was this man who had spent all his life searching tor a 
fine ideal of living, and whose view had been distorted 
by the mean and sordid surroundings in which the 
lines of his life had been laid. I think that small story 
contains a moral for all who would read. 

Now, Sir, may I devote the rest of my short time to 
saying exactly what I think of you. I have known you 
long, Sir, as one whose work has placed you in the 
highest rank of living architects; 1 have known you 
long as one whose work the assessors have delighted to 
honour ; but it is only in recent times that I have come 
to know you as a man of ripe judgment, of balanced 
wisdom, and above all as a man whose kindly personal 
touch makes for you friends of all whom you meet. 
It is therefore with the greatest pleasure that I second 
this vote of thanks. 

The vote of thanks was put to the meeting by Mr. 
Henry M. Fletcher [F.], Hon. Secretary, and carried 
unanimously, with acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT: I see by the note which Si 
Ian has put before me that at this stage I briefly thank 
you for the vote of thanks. I do most sincerely thank 
Mr. Holland-Martin and Mr. Pakington for the very 
kind terms in which they have proposed and seconded 
it, but I really feel that I owe a great deal of my thanks 
to all of you here to-night for listening to what was 
really not meant for your ears. You will, of course, 
have recognised as soon as I started that all this was 
simply meant for the general public, and I feel that | 
owe you an apology for making you listen for half an 
hour to something that you all know, and for preaching 
to the converted in this way. I thank you very sincerely 
for the patient way in which you did the listening ! 
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The Unveiling of the Portrait of Sir Giles Scott, R.A. 


The PRESIDENT : I have now a very pleasant duty 
to perform ; I have to unveil and present to you the 
portrait of our Past President, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
I was hoping to do so in the presence of the painter, 
Mr. Eves, but unfortunately an hour ago I had a tele- 
gram to say that he was unable to be present. 

We have, as you know, a very remarkable collection 
of presidential portraits, beginning with that of Earl 
Grey. They have been painted for us by the most 
distinguished portrait painters of their time, and when, 
in a’ few moments, you see the work of Mr. Eves, IT am 
sure you will agree that he has given us a worthy 
addition to this collection. 

‘This is indeed, in the eves of the Royal Institute, an 
historic portrait. It is not only the presentment of a 
ereat architect and the grandson of another great 
architect who once occupied this chair, but it is the 
portrait of the President who presided over our great 
Centenary Celebrations with so much charm and ability, 
who led us from Conduit Street to Portland Place, 
and who started us off on a second century of useful 
service. 

You all know how much we owe to him for his work 
during his two years of office. For a great designer 
in the busy prime of his creative career it was no small 
sacrifice to divert so much of his time and energy to ow 
Council and Committees, our Contlerences and our 
dinners. and all the varied and exacting duties of the 
Presidency. He regarded the call as a duty, and he 
performed that duty in a way which has left us all 
permanently in his debt. 

I could say much more about him, but he would not 
thank me for it : and I could also say much about Lady 
Scott, who has helped him in his public duties with a 
charm and kindliness of personality which have made us 
all her fervent admirers and devoted friends. 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in unveiling 
this portrait. 


R.L.B.A. Musicz 


At the end of the meeting the hon. secretary announced 
that there was to be a concert of music on old instru- 
ments, arranged by the R.I.B.A. Music Group, under 
the auspices of the Social Committee, on Monday, 
11 November, at 8.30 p.m. The performers would be 
Miss Alice Ehlers (Harpsichord), Miss Eva Heinitz (Viola 
da Gamba), Miss Violet Brough (Viola d° Amore). 

The programme will be as follows : 


SONATA in C major... Handel 
for Viola da Gamba and Harpsichord 
Soxata No. 2, in D major... 


for Viola d’Amore and Harpsicord 
HARPSICHORD SOLOS 


The President then unveiled the portrait, amid 
applause. 


SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. (Past Presi. 


dent) : I have never before had experience of the task of @ 


responding to the unveiling of my own portrait. | 


have often had to respond to toasts, but I do not quite | 


know the line to take in this speech. 


The fact that I am called on to speak to-night must not | 


be construed as meaning that this portrait is not a 
speaking likeness. have heard various opinions 
expressed about it, but personally I have an uncom. 
fortable feeling that it is very like me! (Laughter, 

Mr. Eves has had a very difficult task. 
that I had a good pink complexion, and I think he has 
very faithfully reproduced that pink complexion, | 
am sorry he is not here, but a very serious attack of 
lumbago has prevented him even getting into bed _ for 
the last few nights, and he has had to sit in a chair with 
his clothes on. 
make a speech to-night, though I assured him that it 
was not necessary. His wife told me a story which | 
think is typical of him, and which I am sure they will 
forgive me for telling to you. She happened to overheai 
a conversation he had on the telephone. A newspaper 
rang him up, and the reporter said ** I understand you 
have painted a portrait of Sir Giles Scott?” He replied 
that he had, and the reporter continued, ** Can vou tell 
me how you painted him ? Mr. Eves misunderstood 
the question, and replied, ** How did I paint him? Well. 
I took a brush and I took some paint and I took a canvas, 
and he came half a dozen times and I painted him.” 
‘The reporter said, ‘Vhat is not what | meant ; 
in what clothes did you paint him?” Eves said, “1 


can’t remember ... wait a moment: let me_ think. 
Yes, I remember: he was wearing a meda!!” 
Laughter. I offer that suggestion to my successor as 


a new line in Presidential portraits! I thank vou very 
much, ladies and gentlemen, for the kind way in which 
you have greeted the unveiling of this portrait. 


Society Concert 


The Bells William Byrd 
Fugue from the Magnificat J. H. Pachelbel 
Toccata in G major (first movement an J. S. Bacl 


D. Scarlatt 
J. 


Sonata in D major 
for Viola d’ Amore and Viola da Gamba 
Adagio and Menuetto 
VIoLA DA GAMBA AND HaArpPsIGHORD 

Largo Ag J. B. Laocillet 


Gavotte shy G. B. Martin 
Trio-Sonaro in D major Leclau 


For Harpsichord, Viola d’Amore and Viola da Gamba 


No tickets are required. There will be refreshments. 
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Photo 


“ Architects’ 
The aim in designing the window has been to get as near as possible in principle to the open stall 


Journal.” 


A FURNITURE SHOP 


ARCHITECT : 


THE DESIGN IN PRINCIPLE 

This shop, the London showroom of Messrs. 
Russell, Ltd., of Broadway, Worcestershire, 
designed according to the following reasoning. 
shops that are taken on fairly short leases—-as in this 
case--should not have expensive permanent 
decorations. Each kind of sales business requires its 
own setting, and this can best be provided by a non- 
structural shell built inside the main structure. ‘This 
shell should be of a temporary or * exhibition ”’ nature, 
so that it can be changed either to accord with new 
ideas in decoration or methods of salesmanship or to 
accommodate a different kind of business. ‘The shell 
should be mainly a background form, free from orna- 
ment distracting attention from the goods displayed. 
The whole interior of this shop has_ therefore 


Gordon 
has been 


Lock-up 


been 


JELLICOE, 


1.4.Dip. [A] 


lined with a wooden framing, surfaced with a textured 
wallboard. ‘This 


provision of an inner shell has the 
further advantage of giving flexibility in the lighting 
system. 
THE SHOP FRONT 


The shop window as a compartment separate trom 
the shop interior has been abolished. For selling 
furniture it was held that there should be as little 
hindrance as possible between the passer-by and_ the 


interior : the design was intended to get as near as 
possible in principle to the open. stall. Hence the 


whole of the outer section has been made clearly visible 
from the street, except for a small moveable screen 
with seats on the inner side that allows customers to 
be seated and themselves remain invisible from the street. 
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THE SECTIONS OF THE INTERIOR 

(he plan is very long and narrow and has therefore 
been broken up into three sections different in character 
and scale. The outer section is large in scale, spacious, 
floodlit and emphatic in colour tones. The central 
section is cut up into small compartments for the 
display of different sets of furniture. A low false 
ceiling (completely blocking out harsh daylight from 
a heavily decorated lantern light overhead) gives, 
with the small side compartments, a change of character 
from the outer section. Lighting is by circular panel 
lights in the ceiling and from floor and table standards 
among the furniture in the compartments. The 
partitions between the compartments are hung from 
the ceiling so that they can be easily moved to accom- 
modate displays of varying sizes; one compartment 
contains a false window, lit from behind. 


This is an 


‘he inner section is for the sale of fabrics. 


INSTIECTE OF 


The outer section, though generally visible from the street, has a moveable screen with seats which allow 
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important part of the business, attracting a large 
number of customers, and is accordingly placed so that 
they have to pass through the other sections. It is 
open, raised up two steps and strongly lit. The end 
wall for the display of hanging fabrics forms a climax 
to the whole interior and is clearly visible from the 
street. It is lit by alternative systems of ordinary 
lamps and “daylight” lamps. There is also an 
external window where fabrics can be examined. The 
sides of the section are fitted with recessed shelves for 
rolls of fabric and the floor is unencumbered so that 
carpets can be displayed. 

There is a small packing room and a store for pattern 
books under the stairs leading to the offices, which are 
on the first floor. Part of the first floor is to be fitted 
as an exhibition room. 


The exterior has been kept as simple as possible to 


customers to be seated out of view of the street 
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avoid detracting from the view of the interior. ‘The 
fascia is rendered dark brown, the name sign is a 
compound of dull blue lettering and blue neon tubing. 


The total cost was £1,140. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS ; George Shaw (Builders). Ltd.. 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 

STRUCTURE AND EQUIPMENT : Wallboard. ete (** Flex- 
** Ensonit and ** Colourmex*). Wood Products. Ltd. : 
grass paper and fabrics. A. Sanderson & Sons. Lid. : leather panels. 
George & Co, : light fittings, Streamlite Electric Lamp Co. : 
neon, Brilliant Sign Co. ; sliding partition gear. 

Educational Supply Association : blinds, Avery 

& Co. : outside sign, E. Pollard & Co... Lid. : 

door furniture. Dryvad Metal Works. 

lad. : rubber floor, North British 
Rubber Co.. Lad. 


> The photograph above is of the central section, which has compartinents 
, for the display of sets of furniture ; the partitions are top hung ané 
v can be moved sideways or swivelled 

} The drawing shows the whole interior with the ceiling and one wall 
: rnoved. It shows clearly the three sections, namely, the outer section 
oe that is really an enlarged show window ; the compartmented middle 
- section for the display of furniture and the inner section for fabrics 
and carpets 
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CIRCULAR LICHTING PANELS, 


ENSOFLEX 


MOVEABLE SCREEN ON 
| CASTORS WITH SEAT ON BACK 


FOODLIGHTS OVER 
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WINDO\ 
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The inner section has the 


end wall floodlit for the display of fabrics by alternative systems of ordinary 
and daylight” lamps. 
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REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION & MATERIALS 


This sertes is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are prin- 


ctpally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the RI.B.A. Science Standin: 


Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section ; 


they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 


The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. There ar 


many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. 


We would 


remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries 


The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. 


9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. 


** Timberlab Princes Risborough.” 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


** Standards Sowest London.” 


10 to 6. Saturdays to to 1. 


Telegrams : ** Research Phone Watford.” Office hours. 


Telephone : Princes Risborough 101. Telegrams : 
Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 
Telephone : Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegrams : 


Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 
The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone : Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours. 


TIMBER RESEARCH 


The influence of the Forest Products Research Laboratory* 
on the use of timber grows with the ever-widening scope of 
research. It can be said, however, that this influence is 
nowhere near its possible maximum. This is in part due to 
the modest, governmental way in which the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research makes known its findings 
and offers its services, with the result that there are still archi- 
tects and builders who have never heard of the F.P.R.L.. 
or, if they have, are unaware of the use that it can be to them 
in their problems connected with timber. The Department 
might well see if it could not learn something from the Post 
Office of how public services shcuid be made known. 

A second reason why the influence of the F.P.R.L. is 
as yet small, is that much of its work is still concerned with 
fundamental research, and even with the devising of labora- 
tory methods. This is true, for example, of the mechanical 
testing of timber. Timber for structures is at present used 
almost entirely according to rule of thumb or according 
to tables of timber strengths that are merely approximate 
and often inaccurate. This does not very much matter in 
traditional constructions such as joisted floors, but for the 
design and calculation of more complicated timber structures 
there is great lack of reliable data. Requests are from time 
to time received by the R.I.B.A. Library for designs and 
methods of calculating timber trusses, more especially of the 
modern types built up of small units. .\ certain amount of 
information on this subject exists, but it is isolated, and 
when found, usually consists of approximations. The second 
of the two publications here reviewed is a report of a Com- 
mittee of the Forest Products Research Board instituted 
** to provide suggestions as to new methods for the mechanical 
testing of timber.”’ It will be seen from this quotation from 
the Committee’s terms of reference that tabulated results, 
usable by the architect and engineer, are still some way off. 
Other sections of the Laboratory’s work are in more or less the 
same incomplete state, though much information of im- 
mediate use has been obtained. As the Report itself says, 
research work on forest products is of recent growth. 


*Report of the Forest Products Research Board for the Year 1934. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d. Report of the Committee on the 
Mechanical Testing of Timber. H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 


MOISTURE CONTENT 

The study of the problem of the moisture content of timber 
has been carried further during the year under review. The 
Report contains a very interesting chart showing desirable 
moisture contents for different uses of timber. These range 
from 8 per cent. for panelling near hot radiators to 25 pe 
cent., the maximum for carpenter’s rough work where drying 
can take place in situ. Centrally heated offices and block 
floors are given at 11 per cent., ordinary living room furniture. 
doors. etc., at 12 per cent., general joiner’s use, window 
frames, etc., at 15 per cent., and the maximum for high-class 
carpenter’s work at 20 per cent. Shaded portions of the chart 
show the moisture content range for air-seasoned timber 
(17 to 23 per cent.), and the range of moisture content foi 
interior work (g to 14 per cent.) ; the “ safety line ” of dry 
rot is marked at 20 per cent. There is still, however, a great 
deal of ground to be covered before the architect can specif\ 
the moisture content of timbers for various purposes and be sure 
that he gets in the building what he specifies. Some merchants 


are willing to guarantee a moisture content of a parcel of 


timber leaving their yards, but this is largely nullified by its 
subsequent travels to the joinery shop and to the site, and in 
particular its sojourn in a rapidly erected and insufficiently 
dried building. It is a frequent complaint of some joinery 
manufacturers that they take great trouble over the moisture 
content of their material, sometimes as a result of express 
directions by the architect, only to find that it is fixed in an 
insufficiently dried structure where it immediately takes up 
moisture. Architects have been known to blame the manu- 
facturers for the resulting defects in the joinery. 

It is interesting to note in the Report that instruments 
for measuring the moisture content of timbers exist ;_ these 
instruments are electrically operated and measure _ the 
electrical resistance or capacity of the wood, the measure- 
ments being calibrated in terms of moisture content. The 
capabilities of one of these instruments is at present being 
investigated by the Laboratory. The general use of reliable 
instruments of this kind by timber merchants and joinery 
makers would greatly help to clear up the present uncer- 
tainties. There is also wanted some means of ascertaining 
when a building is in a fit condition to have interior joinery, 
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sav. with a 12 per cent. moisture content, fixed in it. It 
would be interesting to know whether the devising of 
an instrument to do this is practicable. At present 
the whole technique of fixing joinery is a matter of 
chance. The building is usually erected as rapidly as 


possible ; if the time between the finishing of plasterer’s 
work and the fixing of joinery contains some days of good 
drving weather, the moisture content of the structure 
nay be reduced enough to prevent the joinery from taking up 
( If, on the other hand, the humidity of the air 
is high during this time, very few architects or contractors 
will make allowance for that fact. In any case, a time 
alluwance for drying is not necessarily a sure defence 
against trouble with joinery, because so much depends on the 
structure, the heating installation and the prevailing weather. 

Study of the behaviour of wood samples in a building in use 
has produced a curious fact with regard to air-conditioned 
rooms. Where a room is ventilated by conditioned air in 
which the temperature and humidity are ostensibly main- 
tained constant throughout the year, one would expect the 
moisture content of timber in that room to be equally constant. 
Chis was found to be not the case, variations from 11 per 
cent. moisture content up to 12.75 per cent. being recorded. 
These changes are, however, only about half those recorded 
in the woodwork of an ordinary, centrally-heated room. 


FIRE RESISTANCE TEST 

\ series of simple but useful tests to determine the various 
degrees of fire resistance of different timbers has been under- 
taken. The method consists of measuring the time taken for 
a standard blow-lamp flame to penetrate a board of standard 
size, conditioned in air at a uniform temperature and humidity. 
Such tests cannot compare in value with those made on full- 
scale structural units, but they do indicate what woods are 
worth employing in such full-scale tests. It was found, 
for example, that a $-inch teak board resisted the flame 
wwice as long as did an oak board and four times as long 
as one of western red cedar. 


WOOD BORING BEETLES 

‘This section of the Laboratory’s work grows in importance 
as the losses and expense due to the depredations of wood- 
boring beetles are realised. The Laboratory. however. 
refutes the often-made statement that the activity of the 
Death-watch beetle has in recent years become more wide- 
spread. The Report says : 

“In the majority of instances of damage by this beetle 
the date of commencement of attack is quite unknown, but 
the present state of the timbers, coupled with the slow rate of 
development of the insect under conditions normally present 
in the buildings, suggest that the injury has been progressing 
for many years. The apparent spread of the beetle can best 
be explained by the increased interest taken in its occurrence 
leading to inspections of old timbers through fear that the 
beetle might be present.” 

* Furthermore, alterations to old buildings. which are 
now often being undertaken, may result in the discovery of 
Death-watch beetle damage, which otherwise might have 
remained unnoticed for many years. All the available 
information tends to confirm the belief that this insect has 
long carried on its depredations in old buildings, and is now 
no more abundant, although more frequently detected. than 
in the past.” 

“In view of present-day knowledge that the majority of 


moisture. 
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old oak roofing timbers are likely to be in this condition, it 
is the responsibility of the present generation to do what it 
can to remedy the damage that it has inherited, bearing in 
mind that signs of injury do not always mean that the insect 
is still active or that the buiding is in a dangerous or unstable 
condition.” 

The Laboratory has succeeded for the first time im rearing 
Death-watch beetles from egg to adult. The life-cycle has 
hitherto been considered to be not less than wo years: it 
has been found that in the most favourable circumstances 
it may be as short as 11 months. Nevertheless. the results 
confirm previous statements that the development of death- 
watch in buildings is slow. and they emphasise the necessity 
for eliminating sapwood and excluding moisture as the best 
means of preventing or delaying attack. 

Probably a more serious problem in present-day archi- 
tectural practice is that of damage by the Lyctus powder-post 
beetle. This pest is a post-war importation, and its depre- 
dations are growing. ‘The Report says: “It is not sur- 
prising that losses are still being caused by these beetles. since, 
with the exception of a few of the more progressive firms, 
organised and co-operative action in the adoption of simple 
control measures has not been undertaken by the trade as a 
whole. Architects, builders, etc.. can avoid trouble trom these 
insects by specifying in their contracts the use of timber 
guaranteed free from Lyctus.” 


DRY ROT 

The exceptionally dry conditions in 1934 were unfavourable 
to the work connected with the * dry-rot house.” which readers 
will remember was constructed specially to reproduce all 
conditions likely to promote dry rot, from the best to the worst. 
the timber in it being artificially impregnated with dry rot. 
The first series of experiments with solid floors of the boards- 
on-concrete variety have. however, proved “ that the only 
type of solid floor that is satisfactory is one that includes soifte 
effective damp-proof course between the concrete and the 
boards, and that probably this is best provided by a thick 
layer of poured bitumen directly under the boards.” 

ADVISORY WORK, ETC. 

During the year the advisory work has grown. the number of 
enquiries having risen from 903 in 1932 to 1.336 in 1933 and 
1.739 in 1934. Here may be noted a new project of the Board 
to make the information which it obtains, collects and dis- 
seminates more readily accessible to and comprehensible by the 
architect, builder or other timber user. It has been decided 
to issue a new series of publications entitled Forest Products 
Research Records ; the first three of these are already in the 
press. The series aims at presenting in condensed form 
results of investigation, omitting descriptions of methods used 
and other matters of interest to the scientist. It has long 
been a complaint of the busy architect that he has not me to 
wade through long reports or cannot understand the scientific 
terms used in them. He is interested only in the investigator’s 
results and their use in his practice. The methods evolved 
by the staff of the F.P.R.L.. B.R.S. and N.P.L. are often 
astonishingly ingenious. and their originators can well be 
pardoned for being proud of them. Moreover. these methods 
have to pass the close scrutiny of other scientists, abroad 
as well as at home. But the architect is interested in the 
fruit and not in the tree which grew it. Therefore, the Forest 
Products Research Board and the Director are to be com- 
mended for starting this new series of publications. May 
we hope that the example will be copied ? 
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THE CARE OF NEW BUILDINGS 


In the August number of the JouRNAr Mr. Stanley Hamp 
gave an account of the work of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Consultative Committee of Architects, Builders and Quantity 
Surveyors. One point discussed by the Committee had been 
the damage done to new buildings by ignorant owners during 
the period of maintenance, damage for which it was difficult 
to fix responsibility. .\ document had been drawn up 
entitled ** Advice to Owners of New Buildings *” and had 
been made available to architects and builders in the three 
counties for distribution to clients. 

The document is in the form of a large card (17 inches by 
10 inches) and is an excellent piece of typographical design. 
headed by the badge of the Berks. Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association. Both the size and the good appearance will 
tend to prevent its being stuffed in a drawer or thrown away. 
A separate printed slip says * This should be pasted on a 
board *—advice which will ensure its being read by 
employees or tenants as well as by the owner. 

The advice begins with a simile comprchensible to most 
laymen, namely : ‘As in the case of a new car or machine, 
every new building requires careful handling till all parts have 
adjusted themselves to their particular function.””. The main 
headings are ** Air Bricks containing a caution about the 
habits of gardeners in making flower beds against walls). 
* Ventilation * (which deals at some length with the drving 
out of a structure and the prevention of excessive condensa- 
tion), Woodwork (describes moisture movement and its 
effects). Wood Block Floors’ (warts against excessive 
washing when new). ~ Linoleum” (the risk of dry rot. is 
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mentioned), ** Heating ™ (a lengthy note on the use of central 
heating plant in aiding drying out of structures), ** Plasicred 
Walls’ (about the decoration of), Water Supply” 
(familiarity with the positions of stop-valves)., and_ finally 
* Painted Work ” (care of). Both the idea and its execution 
are excellent. 

SASH LINES 

Among the minor troubles of a house sash lines are promi- 
nent as needing renewal at unexpected times, often connected 
with disastrous results on breakage. Now for the first time 
the specification of a sash line is possible, due to a standard 
specification prepared by the B.S.I.* These lines are placed 
in three grades: A. Pure polished Italian hemp twine. B. 
Pure unpolished Jtalian hemp yarn. C. Pure hemp yarn or 
pure flax yarn. The lines are to be eight stranded and may or 
may not have a core of the same material as agreed. Tables 
are given showing the diameter, number of threads, weight 
and strength for the three grades, diameters ranging from 
‘. inch to 4;inch. The breaking loads do not show such large 
variations as might be expected : for instance, }-inch lines of 
the three grades break respectively at 480, 430, 385 Ib. The 
lines are made 72 yards long and are ordinarily sold in 12-yard 
lengths. The publication gives methods of testing and notes 
on suitable pulley diameters. It is to be commended as a 
useful addition to the B.S.I. specifications. 

What we now want are some exposure tests giving us the 
average safe life of these different grades. Perhaps the 
Building Research Station will take up this subject.. 

ALAN E. Munpy. 


*No. 606. 1935 British Standards Institution, 2s. nett, postage 2d 


THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD AND CODES OF PRACTICE 


The following, addressed to the Secretary, has been received from 
Dr. R. EF. Stradling. Director of the Building Rescarch Station :— 
22 May 1935. 

Dear Sir,—.As you are aware, the Department has issued 
two Codes of Practice in connection with building, namely, 
the codes dealing with structural steel and reinforced concrete. 
In this work the Department had the advantage of the co- 
operation of various bodies. including your Royal Institute. 
The production of the codes, in fact, was essentially the work of 
experienced professional men basing their views on_ the 
examination of all available data, though it is true that the 
structural steel code, unlike the other. was intimately con- 
nected with experimental work carried out at the Building 
Research Station. In other words, Codes of Practice are not 
so much reports on experimental work as the interpretation of 
existing knowledge and experience by practising engineers and 
others. This is a distinction which I think it would be 
generally agreed is important to observe : it is certainly one 
which has been in the mind of the Building Research Board 
during a recent review they have made of the whole question 
of the preparation of codes under their auspices. 

It is important that no impression should get abroad that 
the Building Research Board intends to assume responsibility 
for the publication of Codes of Practice generally. It is true 
that Codes of Practice represent a welcome means of ensuring 
the practical application of existing knowledge and of the 
results of research. For that reason the Board are definitely 
interested in seeing that Codes shall be published, or revised, 
as need arises ; and in default of appropriate organisations to 
bring about their publication the Board would be bound to 


consider how far they should proceed to arrange for this 
publication themselves. 

But the Board would regard as distinctly unfortunate any 
impression that they were proposing to develop or extend the 
publication of Codes of Practice such as have been issued, for 
special reasons, in the two cases referred to above, apart from 
the possible revision of the steel structures code as a resuli 
of further research recently completed. Obviously such an 
impression might tend to deter other bodies, to which such work 
is of more normal or direct concern, from taking steps to 
initiate or carry out the preparation of Codes of Practice as 
and when need arises. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding on the subject, the 
Board asked that a statement of their views should be com- 
municated to the bodies which co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of the codes in question as including Professional Institu- 
tions, which, in the view of the Board, might very naturally 
be expected to keep under review the question of the issue, as 
occasion requires, of codes in the field with which the Board 
is concerned, as well as Associations which also have taken an 
interest in the question. 

In addition to this letter to you, therefore, similar letters 
have been addressed to The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, Institution of Structural 
Engineers, Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
Institute of Builders, Institution of Water Engineers, Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and Surveyors, The British 
Steelwork Association and the Reinforced Concrete Associa- 
tion.—Yours truly, 


R. E. StRADLInG, 
Director of Building Research. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS AND MODERN NEEDS 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY’S 16th EXHIBITION, 
DORLAND HOUSE, PICCADILLY 


When the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society held 
their last show, in 1932, at Burlington House, it was 
still possible to talk of the useful arts without in the 
same breath mentioning industry and yet not seem 
out of date. Since then our excitement, hysteria 
almost, over Art and Industry has become so great 
that no body of craftsmen or artists could be expected 
to have escaped untouched. ‘The effect on the present 
exhibition at Dorland House is noticeable first and 
least, perhaps, in the move from the shadow of Bur- 
linton House to a hall which in many minds is connected 
with the first D.I.A. Exhibition 1933. But 
there are effects deeper than this, the chief of them 
being a note of apology, almost, in Mr. Noel Rooke’s 
excellent introduction to the catalogue, which is 
reflected in the exhibition. Mr. Noel Rooke refers to 


the fact that the D.I.A. was founded by members of 


the Society, which cannot therefore be charged with 
no interest in industrial art ; he also points out, to those, 
presumably, whose enthusiasm tor industry — has 
developed to such a pitch that they cannot allow any 
place in modern life for hand-made goods, that hand- 
making is one of the most important and perhaps the 
best training for artists who design for machines. 


Edward Johnston designed the Underground lettering 
his designs are exhibited), Gill designs for the Monotype 
Corporation. Cobden Sanderson, in his fine books 
printed on hand presses, did more than any man to 
influence the design of machine-made books—and 
so on. 

All this is perhaps as self evident as it is true, but 
does not exclude other means of improving design. 
A place will always exist for the designer who, without 
either craftsman training or experience as an industrial 
worker, has a genius for industrial designs (we doubt 
whether Mr. Keith Murray has blown any glass or 
thrown any pottery). There is also an evolutionary 
process based on function which is capable of producing 
machines whose form satisfies the modern esthetic as 
works of art and which are having a greater influence 
on artists than anything else. ‘The same _ process 
(functional evolution), even when modified by fashion 
as in dress and motor-car design, can produce goods 
which satisfy the most exacting criteria. We shall, 
however, miss the point of the exhibition if we regard 
it solely as a display of industrial ** models,” quite apart 


rom the fact that only a few exhibits would fit that 
definition. 

Here are a thousand or more things made by people 
with a passion for making which cannot be satisfied 
by designing merely for machines to make. One 
essential quality of almost all the exhibits is that they 
are consciously individualist. Except in the typography 
and in some of the pottery there has been no attempt 
to approach the industrialist’s norm. There are many 
spheres of work in which mass production cannot 
operate, generally for one or more of three reasons. 
Where the demand is too small, e.g., jewellery, painting 
and sculpture. Where mass production methods cannot 
produce the same functional efficiency, e.g., fine book- 


binding. Where the * art * is so personal that although 


mass-production methods may exist the majority of 


work continues to be done by hand, e.g., letter writing. 
It is in the sections of work where these apply that there 
is most scope for the development of craftsmanship in 
modern life without exciting that disturbing feeling 
that hand craftsmen are trying to put the clock back. 

We get this a bit, perhaps, in the furniture, where 
the marvellous work of Edward Barnsley, Peter Waals 
and Eric Sharpe, however admirable, is for most of us 
something so far from the realities of our daily demands 
that it seems to be made in a looking-glass land, where 
neither time, money nor expediency count in the way 
they count in the real world. Such workmanship as 
these furniture makers display is an end in itself, and 
it might almost seem as if they were more concerned 
to make superbly something which serves its purpose 
passably well than to make well something which serves 
its purpose superbly. One writing desk designed by 
R. D. Russell for the Russell workshops (216) is inter- 
esting ; it is somewhat out of the normal run of things 
in the exhibition, and shows in its design and making 
more concessions to modernism than most of the 
furniture exhibits. It is excellently made without 
having the craftsman element ‘*‘ rubbed in,” and on 
that account seems a bit out of place in this show. 


The most completely satisfying sections are those of 


book production and of writing. As we have suggested, 
these are spheres in which the craftsman and his in- 
fluence are of unrivalled importance. 
exhibits is particularly good, and reflects the influence 
of the mary prominent scribes and book makers in the 
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councils of the Society. Mr. Edward Johnston is 
president, Mr. St. John Hornby vice-president. and Mr. 
Alfred Fairbank hon. secretary. 

The silver work and the jewellery fall between two 
stools; they show neither the simplicity of the best 
modern work nor the confidence in elaboration of the 
best periods in the past. For the most part they are 
arty and fussy and Hand made with a great big H. 

Mr. A. L. Osborne’s work as display artist and 
architect of the exhibition deserves great praise. By 
the imaginative expedient of building a low platform 
at the entrance he has provided visitors to the show 
with, almost literally, a jumping-off point for their 
tour of exhibits from which they can get a general view 
of the whole gallery above the heads of the main body 
of sightseers. There can have been few exhibitions 


The XIIIth International 


HELD ROME, 


In spite of some gloomy forecasts, the NIIIth 
International Congress of Architects, which took place 
in Rome during the last week of September, was attended 
by over five hundred architects with their friends and 
relations from thirty-eight different countries. 

Nothing could have exceeded the kind reception 
given by the Italian Fascist Syndicate of Architects to 
those attending the Congress, and in particular to the 
British delegates. It is unfortunate that, although the 
proposal to meet in Rome originated from a suggestion 
made by the British section of the C.P.I.A., only one 
member of that committee attended in the dual capacity 
as a representative of H.M. Government and of the 
R.I.B.A., although the South African Institute was 
represented by three members. 

It may, however, be recorded that the views of the 
British section of the C.P.].A. secured unanimous 
support in five of the subjects on the agenda for dis- 
cussion, and a special tribute was paid to the initiation 
of the British Government in supporting the proposal 
of the R.I.B.A. that a permanent international commis- 
sion of architects (under the awgis of the League of 
Nations) should be appointed to revise the regulations 
for international competitions, and, when these had been 
approved, to ensure that they were strictly observed by 
promoters, jury and competitors. 

A further expression of approval was applauded by 
delegates of all nations for the discipline exercised by 
the R.I.B.A. with regard to competitions in this country. 

Among the other points of interest it may be noted 
that there was general agreement with the view that 
before architectural publicity and propaganda could 
be successfully undertaken it was essential to secure a 
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so dithicult to arrange as this with its great diversity of 
objects but without enough of any single section to 
warrant the complete sub-division into’ exhibition 
sections each devoted to one type of exhibit. The 
method adopted of dividing and vet making the sections 
reasonably continuous succeeds well, and is of real 
assistance to the visitor. 

This exhibition has proved how alive this old Society 
is and how receptive it is to new ideas and new problems, 
The Society is making a contribution all of its own 
to modern art: it cuts across the normal boundaries 
and provides a world increasingly accustomed to the 
second best in all that it uses and sees with a glimpse 
of another world where everything is refined by a 
standard of quality that can now onlv_ rarely be 
attained. 


Congress of Architects 
22-28 SEPTEMBER 


high standard of training for architects : it was also 
agreed that propaganda should be directed mainly 
to Government Departments and public authorities. 

With regard to new materials, a resolution was passed 
asking the C.P.I.A. either to set up a special committee 
to report on the various new materials and their suit- 
ability to different purposes or alternatively to collate 
and distribute reports from the testing and research 
stations in various countries. 

Standardisation of materials was recommended to 
reduce cost, but a suggestion of standardisation in design 
was rejected. 

The right of the architect to supervise buildings 
which he had designed and a more general and uniform 
application of copyright in all countries was urged. 

It was agreed that underground constructions and 
communications should be co-ordinated with surlace 
town planning, and that both should be under the 
direction of architects. 

The Congress meetings were pleasantly varied by 
motor coach excursions in the City of Rome and to 
‘Tivoli, the reclaimed provinces of Littoria and Sabaudia, 
Ostia, etc., and various receptions and entertainments. 
The foreign delegates were also received by Signor 


Mussolini, who gave a short address on the art of 


architecture and the political situation. 


It is understood that the NIVth_ International 
Congress of Architects will take place in Paris during 
the International Exhibition of 1939, while it is probable 
that the NVth Congress will be held either in London 
or Madrid. 
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CHURCH ART AND PROTESTANT NEEDS 


By HOPE BAGENAL, 


A remarkable book by Dr. A. L. Drummond, which 
was published a short time ago," goes to the heart of the 
first problem of our time—the decline of that aspect of 
Christianity which bears the inadequate name Protes- 
iantism. It is a thoroughly analytical and also a thor- 
oughly constructive study. Church architects cannot 
afford to be ignorant of it for it shows the powers they 
wield and their responsibilities. But in addition those 
of us who have for many years been concerned not only 
for our art but for our religion will find in it a hope. 
It is wide in its sweep, the author has experience, he is 
in full sympathy with his times, yet has a fine historical 
sense. Many voices speak through his pages, and he 
focusses with courage the intense criticism, even exasper- 
ation, which many men feel and express about churches 
and church services.2, Thus he gives us evidence. But 
he does more. Here is faith, power, that which attracts. 
Christianity now, as in the first centuries A.D., must win 
by attracting the best minds as well as by attracting the 
masses: it must show a greater moral, intellectual, 
spiritual excellence than its rivals. And the author by 
his method of study and presentation brings us in con- 
tact with a number of religious minds of real quality in 
Scotland, America, Germany, Holland, as well as in 
England, working variously but in sympathy ; together 
lacing terrible problems, facing nothing less than the 
spiritual re-education of the people. One feels in these 
pages Christianity like a fine cganism stirring in contact 
with a changed environment. 

Protestantism has an aristocratic and a democratic 
side. It has hitherto tended always towards spiritual 
aristocracy. It is not for the ignorant, but for those 
whose thought and worship has led them always to refine 
upon the orthodoxy of their time and seek something 
better, but better for themselves alone. It began as the 
religion of men and women prepared to die for the highest 
concept of the cosmic problem (which they called the 


Justice of God) known to them. They were after 


lruth in the sense that the wholeness, reality, integrity 
of existence, interested them first and the experiences of 
love and joy only second. This passion for a right 
concept of God and His Law we can feel in Scottish 
Post Reformation churches like Ayr and old Kirkin- 
tilloch, where the pulpit is dominant, and within which 
some fine old Presbyterian divine seems from under his 
sounding board to hold out his hour-glass to us, a weak 
generation, who have lost interest in the greatest of all 
interests—the dialectic of the knowledge of God.’ 


"The Church Architecture of Protestantism, by A. L. Drummond. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1934. 15s. 

**““* 1 go to church when I can, but sometimes I can’t stand it” 
said a woman member of a Connecticut congregation.” (p. 181.) 


_* Knox’s ideal can be seen in his phrase. ** to worship God freed 
from the dreams and delusions of men.” 


A.RIB.A. 

And we must not forget their achievement. That direc- 
tion of effort led to an intensity of spiritual and intellec- 
tual life which it is difficult for us to realise. We are 
perhaps repelled by the sternness of those concepts-— 
Original Sin, Predestination, Justification by Faith. 
We would prefer notions more merciful and humane, 
but it is impossible to deny that those Puritan genera- 
tions who had been bred to recognise the sternness of 
Reality in their religion had a fine courage for the con- 
duct of life, had a method of their own for re-modelling 
states, sweeping away injustices, shifting centres of 
gravity of thought, for doing in fact the kind of things 
that are waiting to be done in the world to-day.’ 
Also we cannot ignore the quality of their interior life— 
the interior life of Marvell, Bunyan, Fox, and specially 
Milton—because out of it there came the finest verse and 
prose in our language. Let us note only the words in 
Paradise Lost which sum up the aspect we are here 
considering : 

‘* Or man, or justice, dies.” 

But we cannot limit the Protestant contribution to 
this ‘‘ seeking for Truth ” (as we have defined it) alone. 
Against that stern judicial cosmos of Knox and Calvin 
the doctrine of Redemption and the Gospel message 
stood out. Reality contained also an essential gener- 
osity : it contained the person of Jesus and His act. 
And we find also men of another temper (who it must 
be confessed were fearfully persecuted by Reformers and 
Counter-Reformers alike), namely, Hans Denck, 
Boehme, Sebastian Franck, Dr. Everard’, and deriving 
from them George Fox and the Quakers. ‘These men 
carried the Reformation forward to its logical con- 
clusion—the placing of Divine Authority in the Holy 
Spirit rather than in the written Scriptures’. But they 
did more ; they had charity and compassion, and they 
practised the presence of Christ. We find among them 
a true Protestant mysticism, and among the Quakers the 
recognition and including of contemplation in public 
worship. 

4 The highest peak reached in English history seems to be when 
Cromwell in 1653 called for a parliament of good men. The fact 
that when called it was useless is nothing to the point. Cromwell 
was expressing his faith in the people. Compare him to the dicta- 
tors of modern Europe. He failed, and Puritanism with him, 
because in the words of John Buchan, ‘‘ He set the nation too hard 
a task.”’ But every great religious drive must do that. 

5 Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and a kind of Carolean Dick 
Sheppard. Foran account of these men, see Rufus Jones’ Spiritual 
Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

6**T prefer the Holy Scriptures before all Humane Treasure : 
yet I do not so much esteem them as I do the Word of God, which 
is living, potent, and eternal, and which is free from all elements 
of this world : For that is God Himself, Spirit and no letter.” Hans 
Denck, quoted by Rufus Jones. Op. cit. (p. 242). 
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And so, whether we look to practical affairs, or to 
intellectual, or to that ferment of the interior life which 
creates new things’, or to the intense vision that is 
** consecrated and united unto the true Light and Love 
of Christ,”* we find in England and Scotland in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a number of men 
whose abilities have not been surpassed in our history, 
and whose preoccupation was nothing less than the 
nature of the will of God and its translation into terms of 
practical life. And those men were bone of our bone, 
blood of our blood. In a Friends’ Meeting to-day one 
can feel the pulse of that tradition both as to interior 
life and practical purpose. The silence, a means to 
communion with God waiting for all, a kind of uncover- 
ing; speech referring to religious experience rather 
than to intellectual ; the questions to conscience ; the 
quiet gaze of all present at some difficult fertile saying 
of Jesus or Paul. Then after the meeting for worship 
the consideration of pressing problems of the world in 
the same religious spirit. No bad art (stained glass), 
no bad music (hymns), no obtuseness through utter 
familiarity with words (a liturgy). In a meeting-house 
like Hertford or Jordans—worship has become attached 
to the whole concave of the building, not to a particular 
sanctuary, the domestic interspaces are filled with the 
peace of God that passes man’s understanding. Shall 
the finest Protestant worship in the future be less than 
that? Can it be more? Can minds that have once 
passed beyond the need of symbolism and miracle 
return along that path? The reply is, I suppose, 
that some of the most sincere cannot do so. And that 
means that modern Protestantism must always have the 
problem before it of providing for and retaining in it a 
spiritual aristocracy.” But there is another attitude. 
Art and Sacrament are not in themselves wrong, they 
are part of the apparatus of communication—an exten- 
sion of speech to other senses. Let us accept them for 
a purpose, namely, for a broader basis, a consent, a 
sympathy and contact with more of our fellow men. 
This is the democratic side. How shall we meet in 
worship with those who differ from us in opinion, in 
the very colour of their minds? ‘To-day we must 
with sorrow sacrifice some of that inherited refinement 
for the sake of greater richness: also for love’s sake. 
The mission before us is to save life, health, reason 
itself. It is to build up a new unity: to instruct and 


7 It is not generally realised that many good authorities ascribe 
to Bunyan the first novel in the English language. 

8 Life and Light of a Man in Christ Jesus. London, 1646. 
Quoted by Rufus Jones. Op. cit. (p. 263). 

®In the past this spiritual aristocracy sailed in the Mayflower, 
and even further separated itself off from Massachusetts. For the 
history of such communities when left to themselves, see Crévecceur’s 
Letters from an American Farmer (1782). One would say that 
earthly happiness in a community was nearly approached in 
Nantucket, where Quakers and Presbyterians lived side by side. 
The gaol was empty for 100 years, and no lawyer could find a living 
in the settlement. 
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inform ignorant people in the Gospel message, in the 
nature of Christianity. The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. Instead they are insistently taught 
luxury and security as ultimates, and are always being 
frustrated by the organised materialisms they are fed 
with. We have a responsibility to the masses, we must 
share their experience without pride. Can Protestantism 
meet that democratic need as well as the aristocratic ? 
Dr. Drummond’s book is an answer. He does not shirk 
these deep issues. Protestantism (quoting Dr. 
Dearmer) *‘ had the makings of a conquering intellectual 
movement, it is still the greatest moral force in the world ; 
but it has no form.’’ How can that which has no form 
meet the democratic need ? 

“ Private prayer,” says Dr. Drummond, * can dispense 
with the arts, public prayer cannot. The simplest place of 
worship involves the art of masonry, of woodwork, of metal- 
work, the art of speech in its noblest form, the Bible containing 
the arts of printing, rhetoric and elocution. They do not 
cease to be art when they are badly done ; they only become 
bad art” (p. 235). 

The realising of this truth by the Evangelical churches 
is of great importance. Beauty has been ignored, and 
as a result something has happened. It is certain that 
Puritanism has done a great disservice in this respect 
to organised religion. It has narrowed imagination. 
Whatever the Kingdom of Heaven may be, it must 
have harmony and beauty as known, not to small 
parochial minds, but as known to Bach, Milton, Blake, 
Piero della Francesca, to the highest intuition of man: 
and such indeed is the standard of the teaching of 
Christ in His parables and Paul in his epistles.’® Nothing 
less than the highest is necessary, but necessary as a 
desire, and nothing less than the animation and joy of 
great art must be faced in our contemplation of the 
Kingdom. We cannot doubt that the discipline of the 
nature of Beauty is necessary to Protestantism. It has 
its own heresies and follies, but it must be faced, and 
Dr. Drummond here faces it. 

** Jesus by His Incarnation fulfilled the promise .. . 
wsthetically as well as in other respects. We are only beginning 
to realise the significance of Christ’s imaginative spirit... . 
The lack of spiritual imagination explains the precise and 
meticulous abstinence from every suggestion of ritual on the 
part of the Puritan. . . . Yet the Master’s love of Beauty was 
natural, spontaneous, living . . . consider the lily how it 
grows.” 

Then he makes clear the difference between the 
dangers of 

** Christian art in its dead traditionalism on the one side 
and of an amiable useless fluidity on the other. . . . So while 
it is right that Christian experience should seek embodiment 
in gracious esthetic dress, avoiding the impotence of a too 
* amiable fluidity,’ it ought not to be ashamed of presenting 


10—Tn Protestant art Bach’s passion music and mass fully equal 
the finest Catholic inspiration, and are increasing every year in popu- 
larity : but Protestant devotion has very rarely reached in art such 
heights. 
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a somewhat unfinished austere appearance, avoiding a fixed, 
final, legalistic formulation. The Puritans did realise the 
daneer of the symbol being so closely associated with the 
reality that when the former is taken away, religion seems 
dead. Religion must run fluid in experience. It must be 
embodied indeed, but in such a form as to be capable of 
melting in the Christian’s experience so that the outward 
symbol blends in a natural way with the reality. The Catholic 
conception of embodiment and the Protestant theory of 
fluidity both have their place. The Catholic Christian is the 
Keeper, embodying concretely in liturgical and architectural 
forms spiritual Values that would otherwise be elusive. The 
complementary function of the Protestant Christian is that of 
Revealer; to prevent forms from being unduly elaborated 
and stereotyped so that new vivid experiences and thoughts 
may freely bubble up from the spring, enabling men to drink 
at first hand from the fountain instead of compelling them to 
drink at an artificial cistern however time-hallowed its stones 
and steps. Recognising the implications of the foregoing 
principles, we can no longer dare to take a neutral position as 
regards the conflict of Art and Christianity ; it is our bounden 
duty to redeem and reconcile in the light of the Incarnation.” 


Then he adds this splendid sentence : 


~ Theologians in the Evangelical succession have feared the 
effects of Art, as of other life forces, because they have never 
taken to heart the words of John Robinson, the Pilgrim pastor : 
*The Lord hath more truth and light yet to break forth from 
His Holy Word.” We need Puritanism made patient and 
tender by love, driving its power, not into forms of repression, 
but into channels of service.” 


I have been able to give extracts only : the whole of this 
Chapter IV on ** Esthetics as the Basis for Church Architec- 
ture” is of great interest and importance. Of course, beauty 
cannot be had by merely talking about it, but like Faith it 
can be had by true and earnest desire for it. One of the 
interesting contributions of this book is the lesson of ** the 
Renaissance of Worship” in the Church of Scotland. The 
secularising of places of Presbyterian worship had led in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century to an intolerable state 
of things. The standard of taste and dignity had declined. 
Church buildings were neglected, political meetings were held 
in them, they had become in many cases merely Sabbath day 
adjuncts. 
devout worshippers,” and Dr. Sprott and others began by 
their writings to stir up the public conscience. Was all sense 
of worship in the Scottish church building to be sacrificed ? 
But there was another, more serious, menace. The inadequate, 
uninspired, minister, left to his own devices without an order 
of service to give him coherence, becomes the worst problem 
of all. He makes a wilderness and calls it religion. Against 
this whole decline the Renaissance of Worship movement was 
directed. Presbyterian order books were recommended, and 
the fact recognised that Knox’s liturgy had been used for over 
three-quarters of a century. But the movement has led in 
some cases, by reaction, to an over-emphasis of the chancel, 
and we find not only a stressing of the communion table, but 
also a placing of medieval stone altars in the east end. Dr. 
Drummond sets this right by some clear thinking in his 
Chapter VI, ‘‘ Church Architecture in relation to Protestan- 
usm.’ A church, if not consecrated, is at least dedicated. It 
ought to express devotion. ‘* Protestant worship can never be 
objective in the Roman or Anglo-Catholic sense.” But it 
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must have a positive quality, a spiritual objectivity. “* At 
the beginning of the service and throughout the service,” 
declared the late Dr. R. C. Simpson, ** we must hold high in 
our hearts the conviction that something is going to happen. We 
are to meet with God, and God is going to meet with us, and 
we are going to do something in the presence of God.” And so 
** it follows that if the Divine Presence is realised in a worship- 
ping congregation, objectively, though in a spiritual sense, 
the House of Prayer, as an edifice set aside for this high purpose, 
will have a relatively sacred character.” 

And here in this relatively we gather a helpful distinction. 
The sacredness of the Protestant edifice must be part of and a 
concentration of the sacredness of the life of the people : 
ought not to be, what so many Catholic churches appear to be, 
a means of escape. In the Protestant the whole building is the 
Sanctuary. Dr. Drummond also sets before us examples 
which suggest true Protestant worship. Here his considerable 
scholarship is most helpful. In Germany the placing of the 
pulpit in the centre was not an innovation, but had been in 
that position in early churches at Goslar and Magdeburg. 
After the Thirty Years War a large number of new rural 
churches were built. Recommendations were made as to 
the proper grouping of font, altar, pulpit and organ. The 
altar was to be placed under the pulpit and the roof was to be 
flat and unimpeded with pillars for the sake of good seeing and 
hearing. A crushing poverty ensured the strictest economy. 
Of these little churches the author writes : 

** The whitewashed walls and wooden galleries are often naively 
decorated with representations of Luther, Melanchthon, and the 
Apostles ; the flat ceiling and family pews point to a certain domes- 
ticity that is not too far removed from the homes of the peasants. 
The service is indeed liturgical, but the people join as heartily in the 
responses as in the chorales: there is an altar with crucifix and 
lighted candles, but the black-robed pastor is close to his people. 
There is no frigid ecclesiasticism, and the rich flavour of the people’s 
life is well preserved.” 

The above passage reminds me forcibly of an old church in 
Cumberland, now scarcely used, in Martindale, near How- 
town on Ullswater, consisting of a little worshipful barn with 
pulpit, communion table and font, in a row on the east wall. 
It has dignity and beauty, and achieves a kind of synthesis 
between objective and subjective, i.e., Catholic and Protestant, 
worship. And here it is relevant to point to two cases in 
which, in Europe, the sharing of buildings by the two com- 
munions has occurred. In Ireland, on a west coast promontory, 
I once found a little church ; in style a forbidding ** ascendency 
Gothic,”’ which had once been the only house of God known 
to the tenantry and to which all had come not knowing the 
difference, so remote was the district. The service retained 
something of the simplicity of a direct waiting upon God. 
And in Alsace, by a decree of Louis XIV, where a village 
had seven Catholic families, the chancel of the parish church 
was to be Catholic, the nave Protestant. Dr. Schweitzer, 
one of the noblest thinkers and Christian movers of our time, 
records in his memoirs how he delighted to look into the 
Catholic chancel during service, and the effect it had upon 
him. 

‘““From these youthful recollections,’ he says, ‘ springs an 
inability to appreciate the efforts made to produce a Protestant 
type of church building. .. . / A church is much more than a 
building in which one listens to sermons ; it is a place for devotion, 
and merely as a building it ought to keep people at a devotional 
level. The chancel is not something exclusively Catholic. There 
is need of distance, of a background which lends itself to the mood 
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of the worshipper, so that the outward gaze can change to the inner 
one. . . These Catholic-Protestant churches, which had _ their 
origin in the irresponsible edict of a ruler, are for me something 
more than a historical phenomenon. They are a symbol to show 
that the differences which separate churches to-day are things 
which are destined ultimately to disappear. should like all the 
churches in Alsace which are still used by both confessions to remain 
so, as a prophecy of, and an exhortation to, a future of religious 
unity, upon which we must ever keep our thoughts fixed if we are 
really and truly Christian.”!! 


The significance of this passage from Schweitzer is of course 
that it shows us the two types of worship side by side in the 
sensitive consciousness of a highly moral child, and the lasting 
effect of one of them. It explains, really, the victory of the 
“east end ” in Protestant countries. 

But Dr. Drummond approaches the problem of the relative 
positions of pulpit and communion table in his admirable 
way : 

* To place a permanent Communion table in the dominant posi- 
tion in a Presbyterian church and consign the pulpit to a corner is 
to ignore the practical question of function in deference to notions 
of Catholic traditionalism. Actually the pulpit is in use every 


Sunday, and is the most important article of furniture even when 
the devotional part of the service is conducted elsewhere.” 
Also he quotes authorities to show that before the ninth 


century the preaching place was probably on the axis of the 
church behind the altar. So that both a commonsense and a 
tradition can be found for that position ; but he also shows 
the appropriateness of the ambo or double desk. 

* A side pulpit is apt to destroy the sense of symmetry which a 
church should possess ; if it is inconspicuous it does not sufficiently 
symbolise the majesty of the Word. ‘Two ambones, however, placed 
on each side of the Communion table of a modern church, would 
balance each other admirably, and would be well adapted for 
several reasons to * non-liturgical ° worship: (a) they could be set 
sufficiently near the axis of the church, thus securing the advantages 
of centrality without the disadvantage of undue dominance : 
(6) placed at the edge of the chancel, elevated only several steps, 
they would indicate that the minister is a leader in worship, rather 
than a far-off dignitary, preaching at the congregation from the 
heights of a pulpit : (c) in the event of two ministers taking part in a 
service, each would be assigned his position in an * Ambo.’ This 
is one suggestion which I have seen successfully and worshipfully 
applied at the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N.J.. a 
large and unusually fine Gothic structure.”’ 

Dr. Drummond does not ignore acoustics. But he does not 
attach unique importance to good hearing. ‘The Old ‘Testa- 
ment direction, ** hear, and your soul shall live,” must be 
amplified—hear, see, rejoice, and your soul shall live. In 
this he is right ; but if there is any criticism to be made of 
his book, it is in my opinion that he does not sufficiently stress 
the mission element as the need of the day—the need to 
instruct not only the masses but also educated folk who are 
literally ignorant of what Christian teaching is. It is true 
we must make the whole church a Sanctuary, that is beautiful, 
but there are certain dispositions, and certain plan shapes, 
which will make it much easier for it to serve also as an 
auditory : and an auditory it must also be, or it will cease 
to be anything at all. Thus a pulpit in the centre is more 
likely to make for good acoustics, and the higher it is placed 
the better. A plan without transepts also causes much less 
risk of local reverberation. The old Scottish post-reformation 
plan often had transepts, but the transepts had large galleries 
in them. A flat or ** waggon roof** of wood at a moderate 


"Schweitzer. Memoirs of Childhood and Youth 64.). 
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height can be devotional, and will not cause the reverbe: ation 
inevitable with a stone vault. These facts are relevant to the 


excellent mode of approach shown us by Dr. Drummon It 


might be pointed out that in Anglicanism we have a people’s 
church type in the beautiful hall church of Perpendicular 
times, such as St. Nicholas, Lynn, where the roof expanse 
spreads without a break along nave and sanctuary the whole 
length of the church, and the altar alone is placed a few steps 
higher than the people. 

The high church movement in Scouland as well as in 


England has obscured the beauty and appropriateness, as well 
as the validity of Communion ‘Table as distinct from Altar, 
On page 224, Dr. Drummond gives an illustration of an English 
pre-Laudian chancel at Hayles, Cheltenham, showing the table 
set lengthwise, and pews for Communion round three sides, A 
Sanctuary, somewhat similar, furnished in the pre-Laudian 
manner, exists in the east end of Deerhurst, but is now rendered 
chaotic by a fully-dressed altar set in the middle. There is 
an elementary logic in these matters which, if broken artistic- 
ally, makes the most dangerous chaos. Dr. Drummond’s 
book helps us to think out these things so that architects shall 
not contribute to the chaos. If, for instance, we accept his 
suggestion, already quoted, as to ambones, then the Com- 
munion Table placed centrally can have as much emphasis 
as a minister or a church committee desires. Some of Wren’s 
tables with a white cloth upon them have as much dignity 
as an altar. We must remember that it was not the Laudian 
table, but the chancel rails—the dividers of minister from 
people at Communion—which appeared so wrong to the best 
Puritan ministers in the seventeenth century. and is still the 
sign of a vital distinction in religious theory. If often happens 
in these ignorant times that an architect must instruct his 
committee on some such cardinal point, and he must not 
avoid his responsibility. Many of the free churches are sacra- 
mental without being sacerdotal, and this must be understood. 
[ know of a case recently in which a free church congregation 
had a church, Anglican in form. built for them at their own 
request by an architect of talent. The church was beautiful, 
and demanded an altar at the east end. and a stone altar 
was provided. Then the architect was asked to advise them 
how to use the church. Then complaints were made that 
sermons could not be heard. Then, after discussion, it was 
generally agreed that nothing must be done to spoil the beauty 
of the church. This progression is significant. We are sure 
to see an increase in the recognition of the sacramental side in 
the Evangelical and Free Churches in England as has occurred 
in America and Scotland, but let it be an intelligent recogni- 
tion. As Dr. Drummond points out, many new Protestant 
churches appear to have entirely accepted Catholic sym- 
bolism ; but largely because of ignorance and a reaction 
against ugliness, not against Protestant principles. The 


following passage from Dr. Drummond puts the whole pro- | 


blem thoughtfully and with charity 


** ‘Those who seek to restore the ministry of Beauty to the Evangel- | 
ical Churches can only answer the attacks of uninstructed fanaticism 7 


which sees Popery in the most harmless things. if they are careful to 
avoid everything that suggests that they are trying to make the 
Communion table look like an Altar. 
and Reformed usage : but they should bear in mind the conserva- 
tism which maintained the table as a simple everyday object until 


‘They may give the table | 
that central position to which it is entitled through Early Christian 


the Middle Ages. preserving its form (i.e.. that of a smooth table-top © 


supported by legs, between which the space was empty), even when 
stone became more common than wood as the material. Altar 
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Priesthood have had a perennial attraction for certain tempera- 

ments throughout the centuries, and the Christian interpretation 
hich the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote for the benefit 
of waverers needs to be re-addressed to each successive generation. 
[It was a healthy instinct which restrained the Church from elabor- 
ating the Lord’s Table. * The altars are the heart of every Chris- 
ian. said Origen.” 

Then Dr. Drummond puts very clearly the theological basis 
of Protestant principles, with which Anglicans will not agree. 

“By separating the place where the Communion table 
stands from the place where the worshippers are assembled, we 
symbolise precisely the principle which the Incarnation reverses : 
Christ ‘is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us.’ (Eph. ii, 14.) ° 

And here, before we make a decision of the heart, let us 
consider for a moment the beauty and force of the Easter 
Communion service of old Scotland. I give it as described 
to me by an architect friend in Edinburgh. After some days 
of fasting and preparation white cloths are laid on the desks 
in front of the pews and chairs placed behind the Communion 
table, which is in full view of all. The minister then takes 
his seat in the centre, and on either hand sit twelve of the 
elders. The minister first eats and drinks, and then gives to 
the twelve who are with him at the table, and then the twelve 
take the bread and wine from his hands and reverently dis- 
tribute it to the congregation in their seats. ‘* This,”’ said 
my friend, “is often very impressive in country districts 
when the elders are farmers and shepherds known for their 
devotion and upright lives.” In this way the last supper is 
symbolised, but also the direct command of our Lord to all 
Christians as his disciples to be his agents, minister to the 
people, serve them. Such an act of Communion must have 
the strongest appeal to-day for some of the best minds. 

Yet how express this ideal communion? .\ good and true table 
is all that is required. Yet a table, open underneath, if left in a 
focal position is itself too inconspicuous for a focus. Hence the 
tendency to fill it in with some kind of a front, which immediately 
alters its character, makes it appear like an altar. This difficult 
problem sooner or later confronts the Scottish church architect. 

But in respect of our art, this book shows a positive admis- 
sion. Those who seek to restore the ministry of Beauty in the 
Free Churches are looking to architects for good proportion. 
symmetry, unity, in the buildings themselves. These things 
are essential to worship. Nothing but architecture, in the 
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fullest meaning of that term, can give them. Here is a 
responsibility for which we must be prepared. In the course 
of much praise, a criticism of the greatest importance was 
addressed to us by the Bishop of Southwark at the R.I.B.A° 
on 17 December 1934 : 


‘I agree . . . that there is sometimes a certain pride and a 
certain conceit peeping out from some of the (church) designs which 
we have seen this evening, and I should like to put in a plea. . . 
that the people are not spectators but are part of the church. . . . 
The people do not feel as much at home in them as I should like 
them tovfeel. .. .” 


This is important—we must be careful how we apply the 
ecclesiology of the Gothic Revival, even when given a modern dress, 
to a changed thought environment. There are other dangers 
also. Materialism has gone deep into architectural theory 
and practice, and its flourishing fallacies are now bearing fruit 
in bad standards of building acquiesced in as inevitable. But 
specially in respect of churches we must stand against these false 
standards. It is important, for instance, not to build, on a 
theory of functionalism, a mission church in which not a word 
can be heard without an extra thousand pounds spent on 
sound absorbents, and which after five years looks like a cinema 
out of repair. The ‘‘ amiable fluidity”? of Protestantism 
which Evelyn Underhill and Dr. Drummond warn us against 
is likely to be literally illustrated before long by the appearance 
of dilapidation of our more grandiose cheap churches and 
modern temples to Humanity. The continuities and invin- 
cible endurances of Religion are not well embodied in modern 
industrialist materials which cannot even do their job properly 
in secular buildings having any humane requirements to meet. 
Again, the desire to express personality first on the part of the 
designer, and the over-emphasis of height for the sake of a 
theatrical proportion, are sins which have to be paid for later. 
One ought rather to get a right proportion for a church, and 
then take the sharp edge off it for the sake of impersonality, 
for an equilibrium of the spirit. Not over-statement, but 
under-statement, is the mark of the greatest architecture. 
And a beautiful church ought not to show its hand imme- 
diately, but come gradually to impress itself, steal upon the 
spirit. It is this quality—the opposite of that other—which 
Dr. Drummond asks of us. In his own words: We “ ought 
not to be ashamed of presenting a somewhat unfinished 
austere appearance.” 


R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society Poster Competition 


A competition was organised by the Social Committee for 
a design for a poster to advertise the forthcoming production 
of Mr. Hope Bagenal’s play ** You English.” 

The students of the four recognised schools in London 
took part in the competition, and the jury (the Committee 
of the Dramatic Society) have made the following awards :-— 

First place (£1 1s.) to Mr. T. M. Porter, of the A.A. School. 

Hon. Mentions (complimentary tickets for the show) to :— 

Mr. Halbritter, A.A. School. 

Mr. N. Foley, The Polytechnic School. 

Miss Diana F. Boyd, A.A. School. 

Mr. B. B. Soloman, The Polytechnic School. 

Mr. Terence Verity, A.A. School. 

Mr. Denys L. Lasdun, A.A. School. 

Mr. A. Slingsby, the Northern Polytechnic School. 


The competition produced a generous response and the 
standard, for a one-day sketch design, was high. The jury 
had great difficulty in selecting the best design, for all the above 
posters had one or more weaknesses—some, excellent designs 
but bad lettering ; some, inappropriate subject matter but 
excellent in poster technique ; others, showing fine apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the play but lacking in advertising value. 


With only two exceptions, all the posters submitted exhibited 
most indifferent lettering, poor in design and badly spaced. 
Notwithstanding this, the results showed that our students 
for the most part have a lively sense of poster design, albeit 
their interests lie with the indirect appeal of abstract shape 
rather than with the more difficult problem of conven 
tionalising an honest-to-goodness realism. 


x 
| | 
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Book Reviews 


SYMBOLISM AND ART. 

SyMBOLs FOR DesiGNeRs, a handbook on the application of symbols 
and symbolism to design, by Arnold Whittick. London. Crosby 
Lockwood. 1935. 128. 6d. 

Freudian psychology has greatly widened our sense of the 
importance of symbols. We now realise more thoroughly 
than ever before that some element of symbolism is inherent 
in every act, gesture, word, or thought, conscious or sub- 
conscious, and that by an interpretation of symbols the most 
accurate clues can be found to the basic qualities of individual 
or collective life. It is not unnatural that the operation of 
thought through unconsciously organised symbolism should in 
art, which is the conscious expression of ideas in ordered form, 
have developed symbolism as a feature of expression or design. 
‘The meaning of symbols, at first individual, has been translated 
by art into universal terms, so that in every period there has 
developed a graphic language with the terseness of a well- 
understood slogan ; a means of getting an idea across in the 
quickest possible way. 

Symbolism has already a large literature of its own, to 
which Mr. Arnold Whittick has added usefully by providing 
designers with a dictionary of accepted symbols, each of which 
has its meaning and history briefly explained, and many of 
which are illustrated. The dictionary section of Symbols for 
Designers occupies the greater part of the book, but probably 
the most interesting part is the introductory chapters, in which 
he discusses the psychological side of symbolism, and ranges 
far beyond the restricted type which he illustrates later on : 
the symbol that has, as it were, won the way as an easily 
recognisable emblem. In all art there is an unconscious 
symbolism ; conscious symbolism, or the use of emblems, is 
only a froth on the top of some art, and not a very important 
one, however widely used. 

Every painter who depicts objects from real life is in part 
translating on to canvas whatever symbolism there may be 
inherent in the objects he portrays. Where representation is 
intentionally accurate, such as, for instance, in Watt’s Hope, 
nothing more is achieved than a representation of the symbolism 
of the object in the picture, but this is the dullest form of art : 
more often the artist doesn’t care in the slightest for the 
popular concept of what his objects symbolise ; by his manner 
of combining them into a design he creates a new symbol of 
his own ; the picture itself becomes a unit of symbolism ; may 
in itself be a cynical, humorous or kindly expression of an 
idea at which he is consciously aiming. 

This is a second stage in art symbolism ; the third and more 
basic is the subconscious syyibol to be interpreted generally 
only by a trained psychologist, and this, being entirely sub- 
conscious, is outside the terms of Mr. Whittick’s study. 

In architecture it is the second stage that is most important, 
and the one that is of real interest to us to-day when discarding 
the purely objective symbolism of generally trite heraldic 
emblems, or the equally trite symbolism of outworn architec- 
tural features—columns for dignity, tapering spires as ** finger- 
points to God,”’ or rusticated bases as a symbol of security, 
we are forced to depend on inherent symbolism of unit design. 
The concept of the whole building counts now for more than 
any amount of symbolical trapping. 


In an excellent chapter at the end of his introduction, Mr, 
Whittick deals with architectural symbolism in a way that 
shows him sympathetic to its present-day values. If anything, 
he lays a bit too much value on the representational side of 
symbolism, such as the optical allusions in Mendelssohn’s 
Einstein tower, which have only ephemeral interest. More 
vital is the symbolism inherent in such structures as Chartres 
Cathedral, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, or Bonatz’s Nekker 
canal works. The symbolic element in a cruciform church 
plan is not half as important as the architectonic symbolic 
effect of the structure as a whole; one is merely applied 
symbolism, the other part and parcel of the building, the one 
depends on historical allusion, the other on architectural 
unity. 

The architectural chapter ends : ** It would appear that the 
foundation of any style must depend on the symbolism by form 
of either material or abstract associations with the purpose of 
the building. Only in this way, it seems, can a living archi- 
tecture be evolved.” 

The trouble of this is that by emphasising the conscious art 
of symbolisation, emphasis is being laid too strongly on 
something which depends essentially on a back reference. We 
can say with Alice’s Duchess : ** take care of the sense, and the 
sounds (symbols) will take care of themselves.” 


AGW.G. 
THe Art Workers’ GuiLp, 1884-1935. 
London: Published by the A.W.G. 
75. 6d. 

The Art Workers’ Guild has signalised its jubilee by the 
publication of a history of its career written by the Assistant 
Secretary. Mr. H. J. L..J. Massé, who is qualified for that task 
by election as a member in 1888, by being made assistant 
secretary a year later, and by attending every—or nearly 
every—committee meeting and Guild meeting from that 
day to this. 


By H. Massé. 
1935. By subscription 


Those who wish to inform themselves of the main events 
in the life of the Guild and of those who have taken part 
in that life, may do so from this well-printed and strongly 
cased quarto volume of just short of 200 pages; but they 
may also do much more, for the author, by judicial selection, 
has managed to present within the limits at his disposal a 
remarkably true picture of the intimate, democratic and 
even boisterous comradeship which belongs to the ** A.W.G.” 
No stranger who is a guest at a “good” Guild meeting 
where the philosophic aspect of some attribute of art is being 
discussed, or a demonstration of craftsmanship is_ being 
given, can fail to be struck by the boyish unconventionality 
that characterises the speeches, and the exuberant fun and 
good humour that enlivens the occasion and illumines the 
talk. The Guild, like the House of Commons, has an atmos- 
phere entirely its own; members come and members go. 
but the spirit of the Guild, like that of one of our great public 
schools, goes on for ever, unchanged. 


The chief reason for this undoubtedly lies in two principles 
of which the Guild is highly jealous : the rule of No Public 
Action by the Guild, and the rule that no address or paper 
given at the Guild shall be published as having been so given. 
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The privacy thus enjoined on members is reinforced by the 
* Revels.”’-—a yearly theatrical show which not only satirizes 
current events in and outside the Guild, but, by the devilish 
skill of mimicry possessed by certain members, makes broad 
fun of the personalities, mannerisms, prejudices and small 
yanities of conspicuous members. Merchants of the pompous, 
of the commonplace, of cranky or highly-coloured views, have 
merciless fun poked at them, and it is of the temper of the 
Guild that victims are as much amused as the lookers-on, or 
they would not be of the kind that finds in the Art Workers’ 
Guild the virtues of a learned society without its solemnities 
and posturings. All this is shadowed forth by Mr. Massé, 
who has also, most happily, although unconsciously, enshrined 
his own personality in the presentation of episodes under the 
heading ** Obiter Scripta,” and in the diction where, for those 
who know him, his authentic chirp sounds loud and clear. 


In a book which shows balanced judgment in its arrange- 
ment and discretion in omissions, it is unfortunate that the 
essential of any history—exact accuracy and completeness in 
the mechanical facts of the record—has not had closer atten- 
tion. The names of innumerable artists in many fields are 
rendered with the variety that T. E. Lawrence humorously 
justifies for his rendering of Arabic names in his * Revolt in 
the Desert”? and ** Seven Pillars of Wisdom ”’ so that future, 
if not present, readers will be confounded. Instances do not 
give due significance to the point, for it is the multiplication 
of variations, covering a large number of names, that con- 
stitutes the blemish. In the first twenty pages, for instance, 
we read Gerald Horsley, G. C. Horsley, G. Horsley and 
Gerald C. Horsley, and the variations on the names and 
initials of Charles Francis Annesley Voysey—an original and 
always one of the conspicuous members—seems to aim 
at the mathematical greatest possible. This diversity casts 
suspicion of a slovenliness in preparing and indolence in 
passing for the press, which is enforced when we find names 
misspelt and ** Sir Edward Lutyens ’’ more favoured than 
Sir Edwin” and Sir Edwin L. Lutyens”? ; and are told 
that Sir Edwin Cooper is distinguished as a ** Sculptor ”’ ; and 
when a cursory view shows incompleteness in lists of dates and 
reveals that a certain member retired many years before he 
was elected. 


FE B.C. 
FORM OF SUB-CONTRACT. 

STANDARD oF Buitpinc Sus-Conrracr. An 
annotation. . . by T. R. Dingad Davies, B.Sc. (of Gray’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law). London; Federated Employers Press. 
1935. 75. 6d. 

The R.LB.A. Form of Contract has been available since 
1431, and is now largely in use. It provides for a working 
agreement between the architect, contractor and employer. 


THE 


It also provides for the employment of nominated sub- 
contractors, and requires them, under Clause 15, to enter 
into a sub-contract, and defines the three main provisions. 

A Standard Form of Sub-Contract compiled for use in 
conjunction with the R.I.B.A. Contract has been prepared, and 
is now published under the joint copyright of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers and the Institute of 
Builders. 

The principal intention of this form of sub-contract is to 
provide a clear working agreement between the principal con- 
tractor and his sub-contractors, whether they be nominated 
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sub-contractors or sub-contractors directly engaged by him- 
self. 

Throughout the document many references are made to 
the * Architect,”’ and it seems desirable that architects should 
have a complete understanding of any responsibilities arising 
out of the use of this form of sub-contract. 

A very complete critical annotation has been published by 
the Federated Employers Press, Ltd., under the authorship of 
Mr. T. R. Dingad Davies, B.Sc. (of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law), in which the form of contract has been set out in full, 
with clause by clause annotations. 

The following points are not-d as being of special interest 
to architects :— 

It is made clear that all work, including variations carried 
out by sub-contractors, must be executed to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the contractor and the architect, and that both 
must be satisfied. 

The notes referring to variations, on page 8, should be 
studied as they cover many points which might cause mis- 
understandings in practice. 

The notes on page g indicate that the sub-contractor must 
take his orders from the contractor and not from the architect. 

On page 12, sub-contractors are advised to notify the con- 
tractor of any order given by the architect, and to obtain his 
instructions before proceeding to execute it. It is further 
indicated that strict observance of these principles in actual 
practice may be inconvenient, but none the less they should 
be borne in mind and not lightly disregarded. 

The architect’s position with regard to certificates is ex- 
plained on pages 35, 41 and 42. 

The contractor is not liable to payments to the sub-contrac- 
tor, until the certificate is issued by the architect. He must 
pay within 14 days of the receipt of the certificate, whether or 
not he has been paid by the employer. 

If the architect so desires, a sub-contractor may be com- 
pletely paid off before the completion of the main contract. 

The notes on the arbitration provided for under Clause 6 
(d), page 38, are useful information for the guidance of 
architects. 

It is noted (page 53) that the person appointed to arbitrate 
will be nominated by the President of the Surveyors Institute. 

In selecting the above items as being of special interest to 
architects, it is borne in mind that others may arise in the 
working of this form of sub-contract, which may from time to 
time be brought to the notice of the Practice Committee. 

It is also noted that if in practice revisions are found neces- 
sary or desirable, joint tribunals will make recommendations 
to the parties concerned, with a view to the issue of revised 
editions. 

Pending any such revisions, Mr. Dingad Davies has given 
to all concerned a clear guide to the legal interpretation of the 
form of sub-contract, as now issued, and specially to contractors 
and sub-contractors, an explanation of their respective posi- 
tions under it. 

A Foreword contributed by Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Chairman of the Joint Contracts Tribunal), is a clear and 
concise summary of the steps which led to the making of this 
form of sub-contract, and an indication of its value in the 
furtherance of that understanding and confidence so essential 
to all parties to a building contract. 

Louis [ZL.]. 
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SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXXII. No. 2124. 3 Oct. 
477: 

Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon. Photographs and_ plans 

of two new boarding-houses by Howe & Lescaze. The houses 

give sleeping, working and recreation space for children 

and staff. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News. Vol. 

3488. 25 Oct. P. 98. 
Secondary school, Vienna (Theiss and Jaksch). 

ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFoRS). 1935. No. P. 121. 
Elementary school, Uleaborg (K. Borg) ; well illustrated. 

ARKITEKTEN MAANEDSHEFTE 

XXXVI. No. & P. 123. 
Building for Aarhus University (K. Fisker, C. F. Moller and 
P. Stegmann). Students’ hostel and professors’ houses. 

WerRK (ZvuricH). Vol. XXII. No. 1o. Oct. P. 333. 
Scheme for new buildings for Basel University on the Rhine 
river front; illustrated by plans and elevations. 

Burtper. Vol. CXLIX. No. 4836. 11 Oct. P. 632. 
Small conference hall, Green Lanes, London, N. (R. S. 
Bowers [F.]) ; seats about 400, two committee rooms and 
cloaks, etc. 


CXLIV. No. 


(COPENHAGEN). Vol. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 

ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS). 1935. .Vo. & P. 121. 
Large hall for the Helsingfors Fair for exhibitions, festivals, 
concerts, meetings, athletic performances, etc. ; seats about 
7,000 persons. About 250 ft. long, inside hall. Reinforced 
concrete structure with wide span * two-jointed ”’ arches. 
Architects, Hyt6nen and Lunkkonen. 

BouwsBepryF (Hacvue). Vol. 20. 4 Oct. 

P. 209. 

Full description and details of the Boymans Museum, 
Rotterdam (A. Van de Steur). 


ZOOS 


MopeRNE BAUFORMEN. Vol. 

Aviary in Copenhagen Zoo and designs for a Zoo at Vienna 
by a student of Peter Behrens. 


XXXIV. No. 10. Oct. 


LIBRARIES 


AssociATION RECORD. 
No. 10. P. 476. 

Branch library building, Hull (D. Harvey [A.]). A simple 
building designed to last 20-30 years. Two of these tem- 
porary buildings have been erected. They are a logical 
outcome of modern progressive library policy, which rightly 
is reluctant to commit posterity to a system of library 
organisation which is changing continually. 


Vol. II (fourth series) 
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Review ot Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 

journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about prices and where 

Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 
application to the Librarian. 


RADIO BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BRUSSELS). Vol. LV. 
Na. 


The Radio building, Brussels Exhibition, with some details of | 


acoustic design. 


CIVIC BUILDINGS 


BurLDER. Vol. CXLIX. No. 4836. 11 Oct. P. 627. 
Government House, Nicosia, Cyprus (Maurice E. Webb [F.]). 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. Oct. 1935. P. 123. 
Beddington and Wallington Council offices (R. Atkinson 

[F.F.]). 


SWIMMING BATHS 


MopERNE BAuFORMEN. Vol. XXXIV. No. 10. 
517. 
Open-air swimming bath for the Schachenmayr, Mann 
factory. (See Industrial Buildings below.) 
ConstrucTION Moperne. Vol. Li. No. 2. 
P.. 34. 
Beach and open swimming bath, Villennes-sur-Seine (L. and 
P. Bourgeois). 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 
P. 528. 
Small tennis club-house, Baden, Switzerland (Markus 
Hottinger). Includes men’s and women’s changing rooms, 
stores, restaurant, loggia, etc. 


13 Oct. 


Vol. LXXXIT. No. 2125. 10 Ott. 


SHOPS 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXVIII. No. 4. Oc. 
Shops. Winning and other designs for small shops in a large 


competition ** Modernize-Main Street.” Designs for a drug 
store (American type); dress shop; food store and motor 
service station. Fifty pages of illustrations. 


TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 

Oct.. P. Gr. 

BuitperR. Vol. CXLIX. No. 4838. 25 Oct. P. 722. 
Building for Stepney Carrier Co. (Milner and Craze [L.F.]). 
Garage, coach and mechanical repairs shops, petrol station. 

ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CXLIV. No. 3488. 

25 Oct. P. tor. 
New Green Line and country ‘bus garages (S. A. Heaps [F.], 
Wallace Gilbert [F.]). 

ARCHITETTURA (RoME). Vol. XIV. No.g. Sept. P. 533. 
Railway stations. Illustrated article on general planning. 

ARCHITECT AND News. Vol. CXLIV. No. 34£6. 

Oct. FP. 97. 
Bron Airport, Lyon. Terminal building and a hangar by 
Chomel and Verrier ; described by Graham Dawbarn [.4.]. 


Vol. CXLIV. No. 3487. 
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ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXXVIII. Oct. P. 123. 
Heston Airport, new hangar by Graham Dawbarn [F.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXXVIII. Oct. P. 131. 
R.M.S. Orion. Full description illustrated by excellent 
photos and plans of the new Orient liner designed archi- 
tecturally by Brian O’Rorke [A.]. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


MopERNE BaurorMEN. Vol. XXXIV. No. 10. — Oct. 
P. 509. 
Wool factory for Schachenmayr, Mann & Co., Salach by 
H. Schlésser. A concrete building with full use of the possi- 
bilities of the material. Well illustrated. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXYXXII. No. 2125. 
P 
Electric meter factory, Prescot (Dudley Nisbet). A good small 
mass-production factory. 
NuestRA ARQUITECTURA (BUENOs AIRES). 1935. &. 
Atkinson’s perfume factory, Buenos Aires (A. Virasoro). A 
neatly designed small factory. 
TER Es Forma (Bupapest). Vol. VIII. No. 10. Oct. 
203. 
Abattoir, Kézvagohid. 


HOSPITALS 
Bumper. Vol. CXLIX. No. 4835. 4 Oct. P. 583. 
St. Albans and Mid-Herts Hospital. St. Albans: plans of 
proposed extensions (W. H. Hobday [F-.]). 
ARKITEKTEN MAANEDSHAEFTE (COPENHAGEN). Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 8. P. 109. 
Radium therapy hospital and the Kommune hospital, Aarhus 
(K. Fisker and C. F. Moller). Fully described and illustrated. 
REvIsTA DE ARQUITECTURA (BUENOs ArREs). Vol. XXTJ. 
No. 177. Sept. P. 369. 

Ramon Sarda Maternity Hospital, Buenos Aires (E. Fontecha 
and M. Madero). Medium-sized modern hospital ; 100 beds. 
Bycce Kunst (Osto). Vol. XVII. No. & P. 196. 
Small tuberculosis sanatorium, Ullern (O. Overgaard). 

Two bed wards and open-air terraces ;_ brick structure. 
ConstRucTION MODERNE (PARIS). Vol. EE. 2. 
6 Oct. 7. 
Alma Nursing Home and Clinic, Rue de l’Université, Paris 
(J. Blanc). A large building pointedly designed not to look 
like a clinic so as not to frighten clients away ! Well equipped. 


THEATRES AND CINEMAS 
BouwkuNnpDIG WEEKBLAD ARCHITECTURA. 1935. No. 41. 
12 Oct. P. 
Winning scheme and two others, with jury’s report, for a 
new theatre at Arnheim (F. M. A. Brons). 
ByGGMASTAREN ARKITEKTUPPLAGEN (STOCKHOLM). 1935. 
18 Sept. 
Competition schemes for the Malm6 Stadsteater. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorpb. Vol. LXXVIII. No. 4. Oct. 
P. 278. 
Small cinema theatre and shops, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
(E. M. Matthiessen). Cinema seats 574 all on one floor. 


CHURCHES, ETC. 
ARCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BRUSSELS). Vol. LV. 
No. 5. 76. 
Two modern churches at Aix la Chapelle. Fronleichnams 
Church by R. Schwartz and Heilig Geist Church by Bongartz. 


10 Oct. 
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BUILDER. 
Friedenskirche, 
Schneider). 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpING NEws. 

rr Oct. P. 43. 
The Holy Law Synagogue. Prestwich (T. H. Birks [4.]). 


CREMATORIA 


BYGGMASTAREN, ALLMANAGE UPPLAGEN 
1935. No. 30. P. 165. 
Crematoria Eskelstuna and VAstanfors. 


DOMESTIC AND HOUSING 


INNEN Dexoration. Vol. XLVI. Oct. 
Country house in Hungary (L. Kozma). A first-rate example 
of modern building, clean and unaffected; excellently 
furnished, well illustrated with details of furniture. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LXIII. No. 4. Oct. 
** ro1 small houses ”’ of all styles and forms of construction. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXXVIII. Oct. P. 123. 
‘Two good small modern houses. One by Harding and 
Tecton at Farnham Common, and the other by E. C. Kaut- 
mann (of Towndrow and Kaufmann) and R. E. Benjamin [A.]. 
NUESTRA ARQUITECTURA (BUENOS AIRES). 1935. 8. 
P. &: 
Metal house by Neutra in California, with details of con- 
struction. 
Burtpinc. Vol. X. No. 10. Oct. P. 404. 
Small modern houses on Churston Estate, S. Devon, by 
W. Lescaze. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXXII. No. 2125. 
P.. 
Kennet House, Manchester. A large tenement scheme 
(Leonard Heywood [4.]). 
Buitpinc. Vol. X. No. g. Sept. P. 342. 
Lichfield Court, Richmond (Bertram Carter and Sloot [A.4A.]). 


INNS AND RESTAURANTS 


Buitper. Vol. CXLIX. No. 4837. 18 Oct. 
Public houses in the Liverpool area by E. H. Davies and 
Son [F.F.] and 11 other houses mostly near or in London by 
Pettett and Gardner [L.F.], A. W. Blomfield [F.], Rees and 
Holt [F.F.], Sidney C. Clark [F.], C. Smith and Son [4.]. 
MOopbeERNE BAuFOoRMEN. Vol. XXXIV. No. 10. Oct. P. 536. 
Small restaurant in Essen by Curt Wasse. 


EQUIPMENT 


ARCHITECTURE (N.Y.). Vol. LXXII. No. 4. Oct. 
W. F. Bartels’s Better Practice series. Kitchen specialities. 
Notes on several useful design points and items of equipment. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Vol. CXLVII. No. 2637. 
Data sheets ; useful illustrated data on kitchen and bathroom 
planning and equipment. 

NATIONAL BurLpER. Vol. XV. No. 3. Oct. 
Supplement of data of use in house design: kitchens, bath- 
rooms and garages. 


PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS 
A MacyaR MERNOK-Es_ EpirEsz-EGYLET KOZLONYE 
(Bupapest). Vol. LXIX. 20 Oct. 
Article by Dr. Moller on technical problems in the pre- 
servation of ancient structures, illustrated by several important 
examples of decaying structures. 


Vol. CXLIX. No. 4835. 4 Oct. P. 576. 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein (Latteyer and 


Vol. CXLIV. No. 3486. 


STOCKHOLM). 


10 Oct. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1935-1936—-I. 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
te, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists for reference. 

Any notes which appear in the lists are published without 
prejudice to a further and more detailed criticism. 

Books presented by Publisher or author marked R. 

Books purchased marked Fr. 

*Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 

ARCHITECTURE 
Paris: Econe... Beaux-Arts 
Les Concours d’architecture . . . 1934-35- 
pfo. 12”. Paris: Vincent, Fréal. [1935.] (100 fr., £1 6s. 8d.) P. 
Societies (GENERAL) 
NorFOLK AND NORWICH ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 

Year Book. 1935-1936. 1935. R. 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


Annual report, etc. (Year book, cover title.) For 1935-36. 
1935. R. 
SHEFFIELD, SouTH YORKSHIRE AND SocrEry OF 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
Report : 47th, for 19 [34-]35. 1935. R. 
(Including : Scanlan (W. H.). The one-pipe system of drainage.) 


History 

EMERSON (WILLIAM) and Gromort (GEORGES) 

The Use of brick in French architecture. Drawings by Samuel 
Chamberlain. 

Part one York: Archl. Book 
(About £1 5s.) R. 
AKADEMISK ARKITEKTFORENING, Copenhagen 

Studiekort [study map] Kobenhavn og nermeste omegn [Copen- 
hagen and environs]. [Showing various types of buildings. | 

pam. 8”. Copenhagen. 1935. R. 


the Midi. 12}”x9}’. New 


Pubg. Co. 1935. 


McConnat (H. H.) 
Holiday notes 1895. Sketches in Holland and Belgium. 
143”. priv. prin. [1896.] 
Presented by Mr. R. J. Angel. 
Kisnipa 
Japanese architecture. 
133 pp. front. 
BatLtey (CLAUDE) 
The Design development of Indian architecture. 
Pts. 1 & 2. pfo. 15”. London: Tiranti. [1935.] tes. 6d. each. R. 


(Tourist Library: 7.) 


Tokyo: Maruzen. 1935. 1s. 6d. P. 


Hooke (RoBerr) 

The Diary of R— H—... 
original . . . (Guildhall Library). 
Adams, eds. 


1672-1680. Transcribed from the 
H. W. Robinson and Walter 


Taylor & Francis 
1935- £1 5s. P. 


527 pp. Lond.: 
1672-1680). 
HAMILTON (S. B.) 
The place of Sir Christopher Wren in the history of structural 
engineering. (From ‘Trans. of the Newcomen Society, xiv, 1933-34-) 
pam. n.p. [1934.] 
Presented by the author. 
BLoMFIELD (Sir REGINALD) 
*Six architects. [Palladio, Bernini, Inigo Jones, Frangois Mansart, 
A.-J. Gabriel, Wren.] 
7y°. ix 198 pp. + pls. Macmillan. 
6s. R. 


Lond : 1935- 


CARRINGTON (NOEL), editor 
Portmeirion still further explained. 
grd ed. 7}”. 32 pp. + pls. 


Essays by several hands, etc, 
Birmingham: Kynoch Press, 
[1935-] 1s. 6d. P, 

CremMeErRs (P. J.) 
Peter Behrens. 
x 9. 


Sein werk von 1909 bis zur gegenwart. 

32 + (6) pp.+ 162 pls. (some double). Essen: 
G. D. Baedeker. [1928—.] £1 5s. P, 

Pica (AGNOLDOMENICO) 

Architetto Agnoldomenico Pica. Illustrazione de progetto . . , 
per il Palazzo del Littorio e della Mostra della Revoluzione Fascista 
da erigersi in Via dell’ Impero a Roma. 

ob. gf” 104”. 23 pp.+xxxi pls. n.p. [1934] 
Presented by the author. 
OF THE ARCHITECTS OF WESTERN 
Annual architectural exhibition: 5th [Perth], 1935. 
pam. 83”. Perth. [1935.| R. 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
Bunp DeutscHerR ARCHITEKTEN 
Der Architekt. Was ist er? Was leistet er ? 
pam. ob. 6’ [Berlin. 193—.] R. 
Great Brirain : PARLIAMENT—ACTS 

[Local acts.] List of local Acts of Parliament 1900 to 1934 
containing provisions regulating building operations. Compiled 
by Bernard Dicksee. 

typescript. 132”. 1935. 
Presented by the compiler. 
(A. J.) 

*Elements of quantity surveying. 

9}”. xi + 272 pp. and 2 folding pls. Lond. : Crosby, Lockwood, 
1935. 15s. R. & P, 
Davies (T. R. D.) 

** The Standard form of building sub-contract,” being an annota- 
tion of the new form . . . issued in 1935 under the sanction of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers and the National 
Federation of Specialists and Sub-Contractors, etc. 

13”. (ii) +62 pp. Lond. : Federated Employers’ Press. 
[1935.] 7s. 6d. R. 
RUSSELL (_) 
R—— on the Power and duty of an arbitrator, etc. 
13th ed. By E. Cave & E. Wetton. 93”. lvi-+730 pp. 
Lond.: Stevens & Sons and Sweet & Maxwell. 1935. £2 2s. 
Presented by Mr. Ernest Wetton. 
Earlier edition in Loan Library. 
BuILpDING ‘TYPEs 
CivIL) 
Le Corsusier, pseud. 
Aircraft. (The New Vision series, 1.) 


9?” <7)”. 16 pp.+ pls. (124 figs.). Lond.: The Studio. 


1935- 58. P. § 


BaiLLon B.) 
The Design and planning of breweries. 
ination, July.) (Copy of Glossary loose.) 
typescript (printed cover). 10” 8”. 1935 
Presented by the author. 


(Thesis for Final Exam-. 


Gray (R.) 
The Origin and development of the ward unit in general hospital 
design. (Thesis for Final Examination, July 1935.) 
typescript. 11”. 1935. Presented by the author. 
Mines 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


Annual reports: 12th... for 1933 


and 7th of the M——- W—— Scholarship Selection Committee : 


13th, .. . for 1934. 


84". Lond. : H.M.S.O. 1934, 1935. -1s. 6d. each. R 
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Ricuarps TiLes, Lrp. 
*Swimming pools. 
pam. 11”83”. Tunstall, etc. [1935.] R (2). 


“icFADYEN (J. S.) 
The Design and construction of modern theatres and cinemas. 
Thesis for Final Examination, June.) 
typescript 134”. 1935. R. 
Dupecu (LUCIEN) 
Historie générale illustrée du théatre. 
Vol. V [last]. 1934. £1 tos. per part, £6 for 5 vols. P. (by 
subscription). 
LowE (W. L.) 
The Modern theatre. Its design and construction. 
final Examination, July 1935.) 


” 


typescript. 13”. 


‘Thesis tor 


1935. Presented by the cuthor. 
LowTrHER (A. W. G.) 

The Roman theatre at Verulamium (St. Albans). .\ 
struction, etc 

81” x6)”. iv-+64 pp. Lond. : Marchand Press. [1035.] 2s. 6d. R. 


recon- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Village halls. Their construction and management. 
grd ed. pamp. 9”. Lond. 1935. 1s. R 


( EGCLESIASTICAL 
DrumMonp (A. L.) 
*The Church architecture of Protestantism. 


gi”. xvili+342 pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1934. 15s. R. 
Hann (W. C.) 
\ Short history of Barton Turf parish church. 
pam. 74”. Norwich: Jarrold. 1934. 


Presented by Mr. J. W. Curtis. 


Keay (Wi~tLiAM and MARGARET E.) 
Ulverscroft Priory. (From Trans. Leicestershire Archeological 
Society, 1933-34-) 
gi". 
(EDUCATIONAL } 
Wintuis (Roserr) and CLark (JoHN WILLIs) 
The Architectural history of the University of Cambridge, etc. 


Leicester : W. Thornley. 1934. R. 


l.arge-paper edition. 4 vols. 124” 10”. Cambridge. 1886. 
Presented by Mr. G. T. Whiteley. 

Linkary ASSOCIATION 
The Year's work in Librarianship. [Chapters on Library 


buildings by E. J. Carter.] 
* Vols. ili, iv, and v. 1930, 1931, 1932. 
84”. Lond. 1931, 1932, 1933. P. 
Now added to Loan Library. 
* Vol. vii. 1934. 
84”. Lond. 1935. R. & P. 
One copy in Loan Library. 


Domestic) 
West (F. G.) 
British domestic architecture 1860-191 4. 
Final Examination, July, 1935.) 
typescript. 13}”. 1935. 
Banku KraJsowrEGco [Cracow Domestic BANK| 
Katalog Wystawy Budowlano-Mieszkaniowej [house building 
exhibition] . . . Warsawie. - 1935. ‘T. Bobera, ed. 
(iv)+-79 pls. Warsaw: Zwiazek Propagandy Turystyeznej 
[Tourist Propaganda Union]. [1935.] R. 


INTERNATIONAL HousinG Associarion, Frankfurt am Main 
*Technische ausstattung, efc.—Equipment and fittings for small 
iwellings, (dn German, English, and French.) 


2 vols., text and plates. 114”. Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 1935. 
(1gs. 6d. the 2.) R. & P. 


A Thesis. (‘Thesis for 


Presented by the author. 
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WEDNESBOROUGH, borough 
Borough of W municipal housing schemes.—Ceremony of 
opening of the 2,oooth municipal house, efc. 
pam. ob. 8}” x10’. Wednesborough. 


1935. R. 


OrricE oF Works: [DEPARTMENT OF] ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

AND Historic BUILDINGS 
Carisbrooke Castle. Isle of Wight. 
83”. 


Official guide. 
Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1933. 6d. 
Presented by Mr. R. H. Williams. 


Hopkins (R. THurstron) 
Moated houses of England. 


viii + 236 pp.—- front.—- pls. Lond. : Country Life. 1935. 
6d. P. 
OswaLp (ARTHUR) 
*Country houses of Dorset. 
92”. xxiv + 104 pp. pls. Lond.: Country Life. 1935. 
ras. Gd. KR. & P. 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
*Special issue : A House for modern living competition : Better 
homes in America competition. (Apl.) 
113”. New York 1935. (5s.) P. 


Separate issue in Loan Library. 


SOCIETIES) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Report of Council to the 36th general meeting. 1935. R. 
New York state: Srare Boarp or Hovusinc 
Report, etc. [on 1934]. 1935. R. 


DETAILS AND CRAFTS 
CopPpER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
*Copper through the ages. 
Reprint. 8}”*6}". Lond. (1934) 1935. R. 
Now in Loan Library. 


Society oF MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS 
Journal. Vol. vi, No. 2 (Oct.) 


ALLIED ARTS AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Masse (H. J. L. J.) 
The Art-Workers’ Guild 1884-1934. 
10”. xi+192 pp.t+pls. Oxford : 


1935. R 


Shakespeare Head Press. 
1935. 7s. 6d. P. 
Jones (H. G.) and Dyonnet (EDMUND) 
History of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
dupl. typescript (bound). n.p. 1934 
Presented by the authors. 
FELLOWES (E.) 
Colour: charted and catalogued. 
loose-leaf 144” < 124”. 16 pp.+ go pls.+ 1 folding pl. Lond. : 
Geographia. [19—.] (£1 1s.). P. 
(C. LEONARD) 
*The Development of Sumerian art. 
11”. 140 pp.+ 72 pls. (double). Lond.: Faber & Faber. 
1995. £r tos. P. 
HuntLey (G. Haypy) 


Andrea Sansovino. Sculptor and architect of the Italian 
renaissance. 
g?”. xvi + 155 pp.+ pls. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U.P. 


1935. (£1 1s.) P. 
British Museum 
Price list of casts from sculpture in the departments of antiquities. 
I I 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: B.M. 1934. R. 


GARDNER (ARTHUR) 
A Handbook of English medieval sculpture. 
8”. xxiii -+ 392 pp.+ front. Cambridge: U.P. 
To be Continued 


1935. 15s. P. 
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Obituary 
MAJOR HARRY BARNES 


The death of Major Harry Barnes, on Saturday, 
13 October, in his sixty-fifth year, has deprived the 
profession of one of its outstanding figures. His loss 
will be felt by a wide circle of friends in the R.I.B.A., 
the London County Council and the Architects’ 
Registration Council, and by many who, though they 
may not have had the privilege of working with him, 
knew and respected the quality of his service to the 
causes he took to heart. He was one of those rare 
persons whose outstanding ability was as a committee 
man. His business powers and his powers as a leader 
were amply testified by his election to the chairmanship 
of the L.C.C. Town Planning Committee in the first 
Labour Council of 1934 and of the newly established 
Architects’ Registration Council. Both these positions 
were earned through unremitting hard work over a 


long period of years which gave him a position of 


authority which he proved himself in every way qualified 
to fulfil when faced with the opportunities of putting 
his ideas into practice. 

Harry Barnes was born at Ryde, 1.0.W., he was educated 
at Sunderland, and most of his work was done in the north- 
east of England, where he built several business premises in 
West Hartlepool, Middlesbrough, Stockton: and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and also schools and tramway offices for the 
Sunderland Corporation and Council offices for the Durham 
County Council. In 1918 he came to London as Coalition- 
Liberal member for Newcastle East. He seceded from the 
Coalition in 1919, but remained as a member until 1922, when 
he failed to get re-elected. His years in Parliament had given 
him ties with work in London which could not easily be 
broken, so that, freed from Parliamentary duties, he estab- 
lished himself in Abingdon Street, Westminster, as a rating 
surveyor, practically gave up his work as a building architect 
and extended his service in the causes of housing and slum 
clearance and as protagonist in the cause of registration. 

In his earlier years he had showed his interest in social 
matters and had turned his expert knowledge of rating, 
valuation and arbitration to the service of housing. He 
was, however, far from being a person whose sole interests 
were in the purely technical and legal sides of his work ; in 
all his work and writings it was evident that he felt deeply 
not merely as an expert but as a reformer. In his wisdom 
he applied himself to the sides of public service in which his 
expert knowledge and powers as a committee man could be 
most useful. 

He wrote books on Rating and Valuation and The Rating of 
Coal Mines, but is most remembered for his two books on 
housing and slum clearance: Housing: The Facts and the 
Future, published in 1923, and his last book, The Slum: Its 
Story and Solution, published in 1931; the latter is a long 
work, the early sections in which, particularly, are full of 
material otherwise difficult to seek. Both the books are 
marked by Miss Catherine Bauer in her recent authoritative 
work on Modern Housing as being of outstanding value. 

To the architectural profession Harry Barnes will chiefly 
be remembered as leader in the cause of Registration. This 


side of his work is dealt with by Mr. Sydney Tatcheli in 2 
memoir on the next page. It was largely due to his powers as a 
conciliatory negotiator that the absorption of the Socicty of 
Architects was carried out in 1925 and the way opened for a 
successful Registration Bill. It was Harry Barnes who, 
as Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee, directed 
the work and watched the progress of the Bill in Parliament, 
and it was no surprise to anyone when he was elected Chairman 
of the First Registration Council of the United Kingdom, « 
post which he held until his death. 

Alderman Ewart Culpin, L.C.C., has contributed a memoir 
dealing in particular with his work for the L.C.C. He was 
elected an Alderman in 1923-25, and after a time out of the 
Council was elected as an East Fulham Labour member in 
1934. and was made chairman of the important Town 
Planning Committee with the duty of formulating the Labour 
Council’s proposals. ‘To the regret of all those from all parties 
who had worked with him he was compelled to resign owing to 
ill-health, but not until he had had the privilege, to which 
Alderman Culpin refers, of laying before the Council the 
motion for the planning of the whole of the remainder of the 
County of London. 

Major Barnes was an active member of the Society of 
Architects and was serving on its Council at the time of its 
amalgamation with the R.I.B.A. He was Vice-President 
of the R.I.B.A. from 1923 to 1926, and in addition to his 
work for Registration he served at various times on. the 
Finance Committee as chairman and was also chairman 
of the Joint Consultation Committee of the R.I.B.A. and the 
N.F.B.T.E. He was also a member of the Slum Clearance 
Committee and represented the Registration Council on the 
R.I.B.A. Council. 

He married in Sunderland, and his son, Mr. T. S. Barnes. 
A.R.I.B.A., was in partnership with his father and carries on 
his interests and practice. 


ALDERMAN EWART CULPIN, L.C.C. [F.] has sent the 
following memoir of Major Harry Barnes :— 

Harry Barnes will long be remembered by those who were 
associated with him for his likeable personality, his kindness 
of heart, and at the same time his quick decision and the 
inflexibility of purpose once he had made up his mind. 

I had the good fortune to be associated with him for many 
years in regard to questions of housing and town planning. 
and in the many discussions I had with him and the conferences 
we had with other people his soundness of judgment was 
always appreciated and recognised even by those who differed 
from him. 

As a colleague on the London County Council I naturally 
came still more closely into touch with him. Nobody could 
fail to admire the way in which he took over the duties of the 
Town Planning Committee, and the grasp which he showed 
of the details of a situation quite new to him and to London. 

I think he counted it as one of his happiest days when he 
introduced into the Council Chamber and carried a motion 
for the town planning of the whole of the remainder of the 
County of London. In that speech he expressed not only his 
appreciation of what had been done in the past, but his ideals 
for the future ; his hopes that through the instrumentality o! 
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town planning legislation the lives of the humbler members 
of the community would be brightened, and that living in 
homes set in better conditions the children of the future 
would have a better chance than those of to-day. 

He was above all things a practical man. Although an 
architect and a town planner, his professional work was 
mainly surveying and dealing with such mundane matters 
4s valuations, but it was on such an occasion as that which I] 
have just mentioned that you saw the idealist emerging ; 
controlled idealism, it is true, an idealism which was probably 
the more effective and carried more weight because of the 
realisation that behind it was the common sense of a man 
dealing daily with practical subjects. 

He will be greatly missed at County Hall. We needed 
his help in the great change-over consequent on the passing 
of his motion, and unfortunately for the past six months he 
has been unable to take a hand in the work which he himself 
initiated. His knowledge of procedure and his realisation 
of the importance of all the points involved in Interim Depart- 
ment would have been of great value not only to the Council 
but to the public of London generally, for he had the type of 
mind that sees in difficulties only something to surmount. 

He was popular with everybody on both sides of the Council, 
and he knew how to get the best out of those officials with 
whom he was working. Without being violently partisan, 
he was always loyal in his adhesion to the party he represented, 
while tolerant of the views of others. 

We have lost a good man and his place will not be easy to 
fill, for matured judgment and a life-long experience cannot 
readily be created. 

Peace to his ashes. 


We have also received the following memoir from Mr. 
SYDNEY TATCHELL [F.] :— 

Once in a while a man occupies a place in the world of 
affairs whose qualities of leadership at once distinguish him as 
one apart from the crowd. Such a man was Major Harry 
Barnes. As a leader he gained the respect and confidence 
of all whose privilege it was to serve with him. His unerring 
instinct for recognising the things that matter was only 
equalled by his clear, far-sighted view of his objective. His 
experience as a parliamentarian gave him a unique advantage 
not only in the protracted negotiations which preceded the 
Registration Act but as chairman of the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Council from its inception. Those early meetings of the 
Council were enough to test the qualities of the strongest, 
but his unfailing patience and tolerance and, above all, his 
sense of humour surmounted all difficulties. As a debater 
he impressed his audience with his entire freedom from petty 
prejudice, as a chairman his calm judicial impartiality 
inspired the admiration of all. As a member of the Institute 
he was a “ tower of strength.” ‘To those to whom he extended 
the privilege of friendship he was the embodiment of kindli- 
ness. It is rare to find in one man the exceptional qualities 
ind experience which Barnes possessed, and it is. therefore, a 
true saying in his case that his passing has created a gap in the 
ranks of the R.I.B.A. which it is almost impossible to fill. 


The funeral took place at Golders Green Crematorium on 
Monday, 14 October. Amongst those present were :— 


Mr. ‘TY. S. Barnes and Mr. W. Barnes, sons: Mr. W. H. Ansell : 
Mr. Berry, Chairman Building Act Committee of the L.C.C. ; 
Mr. Darcy Braddell, Chairman Board of Architectural Education ; 
Mr. E. G. Culpin, Vice-Chairman L.C.C.; Mr. H. M. Fletcher, 
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Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Vice-President 
R.I.B.A.; Mr. Charles Holden, Vice-President R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
E. J. Haynes, Secretary Board of Architectural Education ; Mr. 
Francis Hooper ; Sir Ian MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
Alan Slater ; Lord Snell, Chairman L.C.C. : Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
Vice-Chairman, A.R.C.U.K. 


CLAUDE W. FERRIER [F.] 

Mr. Claude Waterlow Ferrier, who was accidentally killed 
on Saturday, 6 July, was the only son of Sir David Ferrier, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Born in 1879, he was educated at 
Marlborough, and before being articled to the late Sir Aston 
Webb, he travelled in France, Germany and Italy. Beginning 
practice on his own account at the early age of 23, he speedily 
established a wide connection. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Institute in 1916. Space does not permit of a complete 
list of the works carried out during his busy lifetime, but 
some of the more important works are the Florence Nightingale 
Hospital for Gentlewomen ; the National Institute for the 
Blind ; the Mary Sumner House (headquarters of the Mothers’ 
Union) ; Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, S.W.1; the 
Western Synagogue; Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall; 
and several hotels and restaurants both in this country and 
abroad, as well as many town houses in London. 

In 1927 an association was formed with Mr. William B. 
Binnie [F.] and together they extended the connection. 
Among the works which they have carried out are: 81, New 
Bond Street, W.; several country houses; the Arsenal 
Stadium (west stand); and the National Temperance 
Hospital (new extensions). 

Mr. Ferrier took great pride in true craftsmanship and all 
his work reached a high standard. He loved good work for 
its own sake and untidiness was anathema to him. His 
work shows him to have been a gifted architect, dexterous 
to a degree, discriminating in taste and full of invention. 

He was an enthusiastic student of the French language 
and literature, and in the midst of his busy life he found time 
to compile an English-French and French-English Dictionary 
of Technical Terms (particularly relating to architecture and 
surveying), which it is hoped will shortly be published. 

Mr. Ferrier was always brimming over with energy and 
high spirits, and his power of expression and humour, which 
contributed to the interest of his personality, will be missed 
by his many friends. 

The practice is being carried on by Mr. William B. Binnie 
[F.] at 26 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


CHARLES SEPTIMUS ERRINGTON [F.] 

Mr. C. S. Errington, who died on g May 1935, at the age 
of 66, was born in 1869 ; and had practised in Newcastle for 
just under forty years. He received his architectural training 
in the office of Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, of Newcastle, 
and set up in practice in 1896 at Victoria Buildings, 21 Grain- 
ger Street West, Newcastle. His principal architectural works 
were Lloyds Bank, West Hartlepool and Sunderland ; West 
Jesmond School ; Pendower Housing Estate ; Sutton Dwel- 
lings, Cottages, Sovth Shields ; three schemes of block dwel- 
lings for the Sutton Trust in Newcastle ; St. Paul’s Church 
Schools ; Watts Naval Training School, Norfolk ; the West 
Jesmond Housing Scheme ; ecclesiastic work of all descrip- 
tion, as well as many offices, shops, factories and schools in 
the north-east of England. Mr. Errington also held the 
appointment of Diocesan Surveyor for Newcastle. 

Mr. Errington was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1895 and a Fellow in 1917. He was for six years secretary to 
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the Northern Architectural Association and President from 
1919-1920. He was also Vice-Chairman of the Newcastle 
Freemen. 

His practice will be carried on by his son, Mr. C. H. Erring- 
ton, at the same address. 


JOHN HAMILTON [F.] 

Mr. John Hamilton was born in 1851 and died on 22 
March 1935. Educated at Glasgow High School and the 
Glasgow School of Art and trained in the office of James 
Hamilton & Son, West Regent Street, Glasgow, he started in 
practice in 1873, working until the war at 212 St. Vincent 
Street, and after the war at 112 Bath Street. 

His principal architectural works included the new parish 
church at Rothesay ; premises for Lafayette in Manchester ; 
Mount Florida U.F. Church;  Pollokshields Swimming 
Baths; Shawlands Academy, Glasgow: Hayfield Bible 
School: Sir John Stirling Maxwell’s School, Pollokshaw ; 
Assurance Offices, 38, Bath Street, Glasgow; The Marl- 
borough House ; and Shawlands Junction. He also did a 
good deal of work for the Salvation Army in Scotland. Mr. 
Hamilton was the architect to Munition Works Board in the 
Scotland Area during the war. He did a certain amount of 
valuation work for the Glasgow City & District Railway Co., 
the Caledonian Railway Co., and also arbitration work for 
the Glasgow Corporation Sewage Scheme. 

Mr. Hamilton was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 
1906. The successor to his practice is Mr. John G. Hamilton, 
18, Belhaven Terrace, W.2. 


THOMAS GARDHOUSE CHARLTON [4.] 

Thomas Gardhouse Charlton, who died on 12 September 
at the age of 68, was a native of Temon, Cumberland, was 
educated at Croft House Academy, Brampton, and served his 
articles with the late Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A. [F.], 
of Carlisle. Later he siudied in London at the Royal 
Academy and in the atelier of Messrs. Millard & Baggalley. 
In 1892 he was elected an Associate of the Institute. 

From 1890-96 he worked as chief assistant to the housing 
branch of the L.C.C. in its first slum clearance campaign, 
acting as resident architect of the Boundary Street scheme 
during its initial stages. Mr. Owen Fleming has contributed 
a short memoir of this period of Mr. Charlton’s career, which 
we publish below. In 1896 he set up in private practice in 
London at 5 Robert Street, Adelphi. His architectural 
work of this period was chiefly of a domestic and _ business 
character, including many workmen’s dwellings, cottage 
estates, shops, warehouses, and villas in London and _ the 
home counties. In 1904, on the death of his father, Mr. 
Charlton gave up his practice in London and went to live 
in Carlisle. 

Mr. Charlton took a very active part in the public affairs 
of the city of Carlisle. During the war he did valuable work 
as organiser and hon. secretary of the Carlisle Citizens’ League. 
In 1919 he was elected a member of the City Council, and a 
magistrate of the city in 1927. From 1928-1929 he held the 
post of Mayor, and in 1930 he became an alderman. He was 
also chairman of Carlisle City Town Planning Committee. 
In politics he was a Conservative and served as vice-president 
of the Carlisle Conservative Association. His interests were 
wide. A keen sportsman, he was also a member of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, the Carlisle Burns Club and a past-president of the 
Carlisle Literary and Scientific Society. His loss will be 
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deeply felt in Carlisle, where he had rendered many services 
and where he had a wide circle of friends. 


We have received the following memoir from Mr. Owey 
FLEMING [A.] 

Forty-three years ago! Yet it seems only yesterday when 
it was the fortune of a small group of young architects in 
London to set forth on a perilous voyage of adventure. The 
task with which they were entrusted was the organisation of 
the architectural housing work of the L.C.C. In 1935 the 
retrospect seems almost ludicrous! Municipal housing js 
now a commonplace. In 1891, however, things were very 
different. Public opinion then regarded the departure with 
undisguised suspicion, and even the supporters hedged round 
their support with numerous limitations. The word 
* subsidy ” had scarcely been heard of. Our orders were 
that everything we did had to pay its way and that theory 
governed the whole of our subsequent proceedings. 

It was into this atmosphere that Thomas Gardhous 
Charlton came from Cumberland in 1892. He was then 
only 23, but it was at once evident that he possessed the 
requisite qualifications for such an undertaking. A vigorous 
and highly intellectual personality with innate taste and 
great depth of character; kindly and lovable without a 
trace of ** side,’’ he proved to be the comrade that was needed 
for the strenuous days ahead. Strenuous days those were 
indeed. Starting with barely a drawing-board, and hardly a 
place to draw in, we had to mould an organisation that would 
live, and we did it. Writing nine years later, the Clerk oi 
the L.C.C. was able to report that the Council was _ then 
engaged in building operations which, if conducted at one 
spot, would result in the formation of a town of 36,000 
inhabitants at an expenditure of nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 

In this great work Charlton played a leading part. | 
could write much, but it is too intricate to describe shortly. 
There was, however, one incident which showed the essential 
nobility of the man. One of our chief tasks was the recon- 
struction of the notorious slum district behind Shoreditch 
Church known as the * Boundary Street Area,” 15 acres. 
with a death rate of 40 per 1,000, and alleyways into which 
no police could penetrate. The building operations were 
extensive, and we also had to perform the very delicate and 
unsought duty of holding a just balance between the young 
* Works Department ” of the L.C.C. and private contractors 
who were working side by side upon the ground. We were 
also much troubled by constant petty friction between a very 
able but rather meticulous chief Clerk of Works (who after- 
wards carried out Westminster Cathedral for Mr. Bentley 
and the respective foremen of the various works. Official 
“hints proved unavailing, and the news of the friction 
began to filter round to members of the Council. The 
situation gave signs of ugly development until finally I asked 
one member—now a very distinguished and revered Honorary 
Fellow of this Institute—to go round the works quietly with 
me by ourselves. It was just before Christmas 1895—the dav 
was a dismal one. Slight snow covered the unfinished buildings. 
The works were quite deserted. We scrambled together 
over an 8-ft. hoarding and fully examined the works and 
discussed the position. As soon as Christmas was over 
Charlton and I had an earnest talk together at the office, 
and we both felt that some serious action had become 
necessary. His solution was a plea that he himself should 
be allowed to become Resident Architect on the works and 
should be empowered to decide all questions of material and 
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workmanship. This recommendation was approved by the 
Superintending Architect, and the skill and tact that Charlton 
then displayed were remarkable. From that day onwards 
there was no more talk of “friction.” But it meant a real 
sacrifice to be divorced from the new work coming on in the 
office, and it was a lasting grief to us when his subsequent 
decision to take up private practice prevented a substantial 
official recognition of the great services he had rendered. 
But the change in the field of work made no difference to 
such a nature as Charlton’s, and the record of the long list 
of public services he subsequently rendered to the City of 
Carlisle surprised no one who knew his worth. He finally 
attained to the proud position of Mayor of the city—an 
honour, I think, unique even among the brilliant staff of the 
Architects’ Department of the L.C.C. It was perhaps well 
that Charlton left us when he did, for the future had sadness 
in store, and some measure of ingratitude. Such, I am 
afraid, is often the lot of pioneers, and it is not for them to 
repine. Their reward was to be found in the knowledge that 
those who followed in their footsteps were in every sense 
worthy and they did work of whose architectural quality 
their predecessors are indeed proud. If rural England had 
been as well served since the War as London has been we 
should have been spared the indelible shame that we now feel 
as we travel over our beloved island and witness its pathetic 
and undeserved degradation. Need this have been? | 
think not. 
TOM BLAKELEY 

The late Mr. T. Blakeley was born in 1891 and died on 
24 July 1935. Trained in the Surveyor’s Department of the 
Cumberland County Council, where he was articled to Mr. 
Foster, he was appointed Assistant .Architect to the County 
Council in 1912, a position which he held till 1g20, when he 
was appointed Chief Architectural Assistant to the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Department. Dewsbury. In 1925 
he rose to be Deputy Borough Surveyor, and in 1930 was 
appointed Borough Architect and Surveyor, a post he held 
until his death. 

Amongst the buildings at Dewsbury for which he was 
responsible in his official capacity were the Wheelwright 
Grammar School for Girls, extensions to the Technical 
College. underground lavatories and gas showrooms, Juvenile 
Department Public Library, and 734 houses on 13 housing 
estates. He also supervised the work in progress for Borough 
of Dewsbury Town Planning Scheme. 

Mr. Blakeley was a Fellow of the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects, and a member of its Joint Committee of Architects 
and Builders. He was also an Associate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. He was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1922, 

HAROLD GERARD WADDINGTON [-1.} 

Mr. H. G. Waddington was born in 1889 at Melbourne, 
Australia, and died on 23 May 1935. He was articled to 
his father, Mr. F. T. Waddington, and, after experience in 
Manchester and Birmingham offices, entered into partnership 
with his father at the end of the war, practising first at 10 Birley 
Street and then at 52 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. During the 


war he held a commission in the Royal Engineers. His 
principal interest was in housing schemes. He was on the 
panel of architects for the Ashton-under-Lyne Housing 


Scheme, and worked on the Hall Estate Normass Housing 
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Schemes and others, and was also the architect of the Layton 
Housing Scheme for 166 houses, which he won in competition. 
His other works include the Blackpool Cliffs Hotel, St. Mary’s 
Church, Blackpool, won in competition ; St. Paul’s and All 
Saints Parochial Halls ; several residences, stores and business 
premises. He was also well known locally as a quantity sur- 
veyor and valuer. He was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 1914, and was also a member and on the committee of the 
Manchester Society of Architects. 

His practice will be carried on by his father, Mr. F. T. 
Waddington [F.], at 52 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 


MRS. O. G. V. BONGERS [4.] 
(Miss BricGs 

Miss Olive Briggs, who died on 29 June 1935, at the age 
of 26, was born in 1908, educated at Lee High School and 
Bedford Girls’ School, and at London University, where she 
received her architectural training. She was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1933, and for two years held a 
scholarship at the Courtauld Institute, and while on her 
honeymoon in Greece she took an Arts Course at the Greek 
University at Athens. In 1934 she won the R.I.B.A. Essay 
Prize and Silver Medal for an essay on ‘‘ Some Painted 
Screens of Norfolk,” which was published in the JouRNAL 
of 8 September 1934. Miss Briggs also helped in the com- 
piling of the Catalogue for the Exhibition of British Art at 
Burlington House in 1934. 

ARTHUR ROBERT WELBY {[Z.| 

Mr. A. R. Welby was born in 1875 and died on 2 August 
1935. 

He trained at University College, London, and started in 
practice in 1923. His architectural work included the layout 
of Park Lodge Estate and numerous other houses in Black- 
heath ; houses at Sandgate, Kent ; the restoration of Hyde 
Hall, Great Waltham, Essex ; Presbytery Church, Hythe, 
Kent ; and the layout of Gloucester Park, Surrey. 

Mr. Welby was elected a Licentiate of the Institute in 1932. 
His practice will be carried on by Mr. C. Bernard Brown in 
association with Mr. H. M. A. Armitage [-1.] 


CHARLES DUNCH [LZ.] 

Mr. Charles Dunch, who died on 24 April 1935, was born 
in 1860, trained at London University, and started in private 
practice in 1888, practising at St. Clement’s House, Clement’s 
Lane, E.C.4. In 1929 he was joined by Mr. Charles Robinson 
Dunch, and the firm became known as Charles Dunch and 
Son. 

Mr. Dunch was chiefly interested in Whart Architecture. 
He was the architect of Dundee Wharf. Limehouse : Gun 
Wharves, Orient Wharf and New Crane Wharf. Wapping ; 
Thames Wharf. Charlton; Free Trade Whart, Ratcliff ; 
Tudor House, New Bridge Street ; and the Stepney Laundry, 
in Birchfield Street. Mr. Dunch was formerly a member of 
the Society of Architects, and was elected a Licentiate of the 
Institute in 1925. He was also a member of the Worshipful 
Company of Coopers. His practice will be carried on by his 
partners, Mr. C. R. Dunch, F.S.I., and Mr. J. L. A. Scott [£.], 
at St. Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, E.C.4. 

SIR WALTER TAPPER’S FUNERAI 

Mr. Philip N. Johnston, F.S.A. [F.] was among thos 
at the Memorial Service to the late Sir Walter Tapper at 
minster Abbey. 
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Notes 


Mr. E. GUY DAWBER [F.| 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber has been elected a Royal 
Academician. 


PRESIDENT’S AND. VICE-PRESIDENT’S 
ENGAGEMENTS 

During October the President attended the following 
dinners :— 

18 October. Dinner of the Institute of Mechanical 

Engineers at the Connaught Rooms. 
Dinner of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 

countants in England and Wales, at the 

Guildhall. 

23 October. The Annual Dinner of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Society at Torquay. 

The Annual Dinner of the Northants., Beds. 
and Hunts. Society at Bedford. 

On 20 November he will attend a Dinner of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple at the Inner Temple, and on 
6 December he will attend the West Yorkshire Society Annual 
Dinner. 

Mr. Stanley Hamp, Vice-President, will attend the following 
dinners and represent the President :— 

18 November. Annual Banquet of the National Federation 

of Specialists and Sub-contractors, at 

the Park Lane Hotel. 

Dinner of the 
Master Slaters and Tilers, at the Café 
Royal. 

Dinner of the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom, 
at the Connaught Rooms. 


WHOLE-TIME OFFICIALS AND PRIVATE WORK 

On 7 March 1932, on the recommendation of the Salaried 
Members Committee, the Council approved the following 
principles governing the question of whole-time officials 
engaging in private work :— 

(1) It is not desirable for a whole-time official architect 
or assistant to carry out private architectural commissions, 
except they be private commissions of a personal nature. 
In executing such commissions, the Code of Professional 
Practice is as binding on an official architect as on a private 
practitioner. 

(2) In cases of complaint by fellow members, these should 
be laid before the R.I.B.A., who shall approach the member 
complained of. In no circumstances shall any representation 
either from this Institute or from any individual member be 
made to the employer. 


21 October. 


28 October. 


3 December. 


6 December. 


(3) To prevent abuse, or the suspicion of abuse, no official 
shall either directly or indirectly undertake the preparation 
of plans for private work which have to be submitted 
for approval to the office in which. or the authority by whom, 
he is employed. 

By a resolution of the Council dated 3 April 1933, architects 
whose main occupation is teaching in architectural schools 
are not intended to be included in the term ‘* Whole-time 
Official ** within the meaning of the above report. 


London Association of 


R.I.B.A. NEW BUILDING FUND 
List oF CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED OR PROMISED 


Brought forward .. £12,785 17 6 

Burjor S. J. Aga [F.] Rs. 27, realising 201 

F. J. Barlow [L.] 2 

A. W. Blomfield 5 5 0 
W. L. Gerstle (cost of carved screen in 1 Henry 

Florence Memorial Hall) 200 0 0 

A. N. Gilder [Z.] Rs. 10, realising. . si © 14 10 
Hertfordshire Chapter of the Essex, Cam- 


bridge and Hertfordshire Society of 


Architects .. 10 10 
S. C. Pastakia [A.] Rs. ‘5. realising 
H. L. Payne (Associate of the Indian Institute 

of Architects) Rs. 5, realising .. 2s @ 3 5 
L. F. Shroff [Z.] Rs. 31, realising .. im 2 € 6 
K. B. Taraporvala [Z.] Rs. 11, realising .. 016 4 
Vicajee A. Taraporvala [F.] Rs. 31, realising 2 6 0 
Transvaal Provincial Institute of Architects 26 5 0 


In addition, the following Allied Societies 
have made further contributions under the 
arrangement whereby for a limited number of 
years a percentage of the annual contributions 
paid by the R.I.B.A. to the Societies in respect 
of the R.I.B.A. members thereof will be 
credited to the Fund :— 

Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cam- 
bridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects 

Devon and C ‘ornwall Architectural Society 

Manchester Society of Architects .. 

Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire Association of Architects 

Royal Society of Ulster Architects 

South Wales Institute of Architects 
Total received and promised to 5 November 


C.P.R.E., R.I.B.A. & 1.0.B. ADVISORY PANELS 


We hope from time to time to publish notes on the working of the 
Panel System, compiled by Mr. G. H. Jack [F.], Secretary of the 
C.P.R.E. Panels Committee. The Panel System is of enormous 
importance and we hope that members of the Institute will endeavour 
to keep themselves informed of the progress being made by reference 
to these notes. 

In April of this year a report on the suggested working 
of the Panels, together with a covering letter, was sent out 
to all Allied Society Secretaries and Panel Conveners. 

Since that date, the Buckinghamshire Branch of the Bucks, 
Berks and Oxon Architectural Association held their ‘first 
County Panel Meeting at Aylesbury, which was well attended. 
It was unanimously decided to push forward with the Panel 
Organisation in accordance with the terms of the Report. 

York & E. Yorkshire Society: A Panel of Architects is 
working in close co-operation with the City Council of York. 
with excellent results. 

A Committee of the Manchester Society of Architects has 
been set up to consider the revised Panel Organisation. 

G. Hi. 


Panel Secretary. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNT- 
INGDONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


The annual dinner of the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire Association of Architects was held at the Swan 
Hotel, Bedford, on Wednesday. 23 October. Mr. George P. 
\llen [F.], President of the Association, presided. 

The principal guests included Mr. Percy E. Thomas, P.R.I.B.A.. 
Sir lan MacAlister, Sir Thomas Keens (Chairman of the Bedford- 
shire County Council), the Mayor of Bedford (Mr. H. R. Neate), 
the Mayor of Luton (Mr. J. T. Harrison), Professor A. E. Richardson 
F.], the Rev. A. W. Ramsey Murray, Mr. H. Darlow, B.A., 
LL.M. (Town Clerk of Bedford), Mr. Oswald E. Parrott, F.S.1., 
Mr. N. B. Foster (President of the Surveyors’ 1921 Club), Mr. 
F. W. Smart (County Surveyor), Mr. R. W. L. Phillips (Borough 
Electrical Engineer), Mr. C. H. Blakeway (Borough Surveyor), 
Mr. W. T. Benslyn [F.], and many members of the Association 
and their friends, including Colonel Sir John Brown [F.], Major 
Deacon | F.J, F. A. Coles [L.] (Secretary of the Association), and W. H. 
Hubbard [Z.] and C. Croft, F.S.I. (Vice-Presidents of the 
\ssociation). 

Proposing ** The Royal Institute of British Architects,” Sir 
(homas Keens spoke of the national use of flats in Scandinavia, 
which had produced some of the most magnificent suburbs he had 
ever seen, and said it seemed to him that if Britain was to be saved 
from slums in the future most skilful planning, in which the architects 
would play a leading part, would be necessary. Architects rendered 
a great service to the community in the production of works of 
utility, blended with art. Design was not all. Supervision 
during erection was equally valuable, and if the cost was only kept 
reasonably approximate to the architect's estimate, the client was 
very grateful indeed ! 

Responding, Mr. Percy Thomas said that the strength and 
influence and importance of the Royal Institute had never been 
greater than to-day, and they had many other things of which they 
might be justly proud, including the Registration Act. Much lay 
before them. They could not travel about the country without 
realising that the control and guidance of architects were needed 
in almost every phase of our daily life. They wanted to encourage 
public bodies to make use of the services of the only people whose 
training really qualified them for the task of town planning. It 
was a regrettable fact that many thousands of houses were being 
built without the help of architects. 

Mr. Oswald E. Parrott proposed ‘* The Northants, Beds and 
Hunts. Association,’ and referred to one of its greatest members, 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, who was the first provincial architect to become 
President of the R.I.B.A. 

The President, responding, spoke of the many and diverse difficult 
tasks which faced the younger architects to-day. There were 
increasing opportunities for architects to contribute to the progress 
of the national life ; and the more they worked together and helped 


each other the better it would be for the welfare and prestige of 


the profession generally. 

Mr. Allen said that-there was a scheme in existence for the town 
planning of Bedford, and he thought the plans in the Borough 
Survevor’s office should be published. Mr. Davidge had said 
that the town would have to wait eighteen months before the 
preliminary planning was developed. The speaker did not see 
why they should have to wait so long. He hoped that a qualified 
architect of the Association would be given the job of designing 
Bedford’s new Town Hall. 


Capi. Haines proposed * ‘The Mayor and Corporation of Bed- 
lord” in a speech pleasantly and humorously reminiscent of old 
days and celebrated Mayors, and surveyed the development of the 
town during the past half-century. 


Bedford had long needed a new Town Hall, said the Mayor, in 
reply. He hoped that with the help of their profession the town 


was going to have a building that would give the people cause for 
great pride. 

Referring to the Stone Bridge. Mr. Neate said that at one time 
he thought it would be sacrilege to alter, by widening, that famous 
structure. However, people had convinced him that it was possible 
to widen the bridge, as the County Council had widened Turvey 
Bridge, without desecrating the fabric at all. 

With characteristic wit Professor Richardson submitted a toast 
to ** The Guests.” He said that he lived in a place where once 
he could breath good, fresh air, but now that part of the countryside 
was covered with a smoke-screen. He spoke of Bedford’s historical 
associations and traditions in literature, science, and architecture, 
and said the inn in which they dined was a remarkably fine old 
building. After paying tribute to the memory of Lord Ampthill, 
the speaker said it grieved him to think that his estate at Oakley 
might be turned into building plots. Was that progress? Was it 
civilisation that London should outpour its millions into such green 
places as this ? 

Mr. Darlow, the Mayor of Luton, and Sir Ian MacAlister 
responded. 

During the evening songs were given by Mr. Cecil Clarabut. 
with Mr. Cyril Gell at the piano. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The inaugural meeting of the 1935-36 session of the Manchester 
Society of Architects was held on g October, when Lt.-Col. 
Westcott, O.B.E. [F.], president for the forthcoming session, 
delivered his Presidential Address. 

Colonel Westcott spoke first of all of the work done by the 
Manchester Society of Architects during the past year in addition 
to strictly architectural work. He spoke of the Society’s connection 
with the R.I.B.A., the formation of a House Panel for supplying 
private builders with good designs for small houses, and the work 
of its members on sub-panels by the C.P.R.E. and the Civic 
Advisory Committee. 


Colonel Westcott then went on to speak of the way architects 
had risen to their opportunities in the great housing and factory 
development after the war. He said that the greatest enemy of 
the architect in the north was the industrial pessimist, and quoted 
figures to show that trade was not, as was the general opinion, 
declining steadily in the north. He paid a tribute also to the 
excellent work of northern craftsmen and to the efficiency of 
scientific branches of the building industry such as heating, ventilat- 
ing and lighting. 


There were in the present opportunities for architects to do 
valuable and essential service. Amongst the problems to be faced 
were those of smoke abatement, the provision of civic centres in 
the northern towns, and the re-planning of built-up areas. With 
regard to the latter problem, he said that there must be co-operation 
between the general public, the town authorities and the architect, 
and that systematic, pre-arranged plans must be made and adhered 
to. He quoted the site position of the new Manchester Reference 
Library and Town Hall extension as an example of lack of foresight 
in re-planning. <A successful plan must have symmetry and the 
important buildings must bear some relation to one another. 
He thought it was important that architects should either serve 
on local councils or at any rate try to bring pressure to bear from 
outside. 


He referred to the Ribbon Building Act, and said that it was still 
far too easy for local authorities and builders to evade the intention 
of the Act, which he thought would have to be amended before it 
was really effective. 

Colonel Westcott concluded by a reference to the considerable 
amount of church building in the north, which was a sign that its 
religious life was as healthy and progressive as ever betore. 
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SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 

The opening meeting of the session took place on 10 October, 
when Mr. A. Trystan Edwards [F.] gave a lecture on ** A Hundred 
New Towns for Britain.” 

Mr. Trystan Edwards, in opening his lecture, said that the case 
for a large measure of urban decentralisation could be quickly 
summed up. He said it was acknowledged by competent authori- 
ties that not less than two million new houses should be built if 
decent conditions for family life are to be provided for every citizen 
in the land and that the municipalities were finding the greatest 
difficulties in making good this housing shortage within the area 
under their jurisdiction. 

The lecturer said that the housing authorities in our large towns 
are at present either compelled to build blocks of tenements, which 
type of building was far from the ideal standard of family dwelling, 
or to plan dormitory suburbs in ** open development,” which have 
the drawbacks of entailing heavy travelling expenses on the part 
of their inhabitants and also deprive the town dwellers of ready 
access to the countryside. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards said that the only cure for this state of 
things was decentralisation, and outlined a scheme for building 
two million houses, half in the new towns and half in the old towns, 
the latter for the benefit of those who for various reasons cannot 
leave them. The new towns would have a population of 50,000 : 
expert investigation has shown that with ths number the cost per 
head of the necessary municipal services is less than either a greater 
or smaller urban unit. 

The lecturer said it was a well-known fact that a large number of 
the industries are leaving the existing towns and that on an assump- 
tion that 100 new towns would take 10 years to build, an exodus 
of 75,000 factory operatives would be able to provide a normal 
industrial nucleus, about 7,500 out of 50,000 people being normally 
employed in work of a productive nature. Many of the immigrants 
from the existing large towns would also be able to obtain their 
livelihood by working on the land. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards thought that this migration would also 
make possible the long over-due street improvements in the old 
towns once they were relieved of the congestion. 

The lecturer said that the building of the Hundred New Towns 


costing 1,000 million would be spread over ten years, a scale of 
expenditure which was not extravagant. A considerable portion of 


the buildings for the new towns, other than houses for wage earners, 
would be erected by private enterprise. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Trystan Edwards was afterwards proposed 
by Mr. J. C. P. Toothill, seconded by Mr. E. H. Ashburner, and 
supported by Mr. H. Cotton. 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES A.A. 

At the first meeting of the current Session, held in the Galleries 
of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, on Friday, 4 October, 
Mr. Alfred Hale [F.] delivered his presidential address. 

After referring to the negotiations with the Coventry Architectural 
Society, which had resulted in its incorporation in the Association 
as its first Chapter, he remarked that he was the twenty-fifth archi- 
tect to occupy the position of President of the Association since its 
foundation in 1874. 

But before that date, in 1851, the local architects had formed 
themselves into a Society which met four times a year to listen to 
addresses, and once a year the members dined together at ** The 
Hen and Chickens’ Hotel.’”” On these occasions, report says, ** the 
food was good, the singing and music excellent, and the speakers 
spoke to the point.’ This Society consisted of about twenty mem- 
bers ; D. R. Hill was its first President ; and its objects were, the 
advancement of Architecture, the encouragement of enquiry upon 
the subject of the said Art, and of the various arts and sciences 
connected therewith, the formation of a library and museum, and 
the promotion of the general interests of the profession and the 
uniformity and respectability of its practice. 
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This Society, although it did good work, did nothing for young 
men studying for the profession, and in 1874 it was remodelled, and 
the present Association was formed on the lines of the Londoy 
Architectural Association. ‘This was called the Birmingham and 
District Architectural Association, with J. J. Bateman as its firs 
President, 4 Honorary Members and 26 Ordinary Members. Ip 
connection with it lectures were given, classes of design and cop. 
struction were formed, visits were made to buildings in course of 
erection, and on Saturday afternoons sketching excursions wer 
organised. 


In 1879 classes were held in connection with the London A.A, 
to which body the Association became affiliated in 1887. This 
relationship continued until 1890, in which year the Association 
was admitted to alliance with the R.I.B.A., and a district was 
assigned to it in order that it might deal with questions atfecting 
the profession in the Midland area. 

In 1892 a class in Architectural History was started at the School 
of Art with Mr. W. H. Bidlake [F.] as Lecturer. To this a class of 
Design was added two years later, and in 1908 the Birminghan 
School of Architecture was founded. This School is now unde: 
the direction of Mr. G. Drysdale [F.], and at the last annual exhibi- 
tion, held a few months ago, some of the best work ever done in j 
was exhibited. 

The President then went on to speak of the various activities o| 
the Association, which now has a membership of 175 Fellows, 11! 
Associates and 75 Students. He referred to the happy relation 
which exist between it and the City of Birmingham authorities 
and drew particular attention to the selection of two of its members 
Messrs. W. A. Harvey [F.] and H. G. Wicks [A.], to receive the 
medal offered by the R.I.B.A. for the best building in Birminghan 
and the neighbourhood designed during the last five years. The 
building selected by the jury was the Dudley Town Hall, and it is 
hoped that the presentation of the medal will be made by the 
Duke of Kent on the occasion of his visit to open the building i: 
December. 

Finally, the President referred to the question of providing the 
Association with a permanent home, the lack of which much handi- 
capped its work. To this end an endowment fund had beer 
started, and he hoped that suitable accommodation would soon be 
found. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address was proposed 
by his immediate predecessor in office, Mr. W. T. Benslyn [F. 
This was seconded by Mr. S. N. Cooke [F.], supported by several 
of the members present, and carried by acclamation. 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND 
At the monthly meeting of the Council of the Royal Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland, held at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburg! 
Mr. Wm. B. Whitie [F.], President, in the chair, it was reported 
in connection with the General Conditions of Contract that the 


The prizes and studentships’ pamphlet for year 1935/36 was sub- 
mitted. Mr. John Begg was appointed the representative of the 
Royal Incorporation to serve on committee to be set up under the 
National Trust for Scotland to consider the advisability of forming « 
Special Trust to hold and administer old properties in Edinburgh 
of national, historic or architectural interest. The President wa: 
appointed representative to the Allied Societies’ Conference fo: 
year 1935/36. It was resolved that a deputation from the Cound! 
should visit the Housing and Health Exhibition in Glasgow on 
23 October. 

The following new members were elected :—Mr. J. C. Letham. 
Edinburgh, as Fellow ; Messrs. Jas. Ferguson, Jas. Galletly [4.) 
and G. D. White, Edinburgh, Ian Baillie, Whitecraigs, and 1 
Warnett Kennedy, Croftfoot, as Associates ; and Messrs. Ronald 
Macdonald, Burntisland, and Robert Anderson, Port Glasgow 
as Students. 
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Membership Lists 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION : 2 DECEMBER 1935 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 andi1, an elec- 
tion of candidates for membership will take place at the Council 
Meeting to be held on Monday, 2 December 1935. The 
names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of their 
proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith 
published for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respecting them must 
be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 
19 November 1935. 
AS FELLOWS (9) 

Mayor Gorpon O.B.E., M.C., F.S.1. 1g20}. 
H.M. Office of Works, S.W.1:; Marl Ridge, Edenbridge, 
Kent. Proposed by John H. Markham, John L. Denman and 
W. Lee Clarke. 

BurrorD: JAMES [d. 1920]. 3. Staple Inn, W.C.1. Proposed 
by Maurice E. Webb, H. St. John Harrison and Harold 
Chalton Bradshaw. 

Dear: FRANK TwyDaLe [4.1920], 34, Palace Court, Bayswater, 
W.2; 72, Strathbrook Road, Streatham Common, S.W.16. 
Proposed by Stanley R. Miller, J. M. Sheppard and Thos. 
Wallis. 

Kine: [A. 1923], 7, Winnington Street. Northwich, 
Cheshire ; 5, Weaver Terrace, Northwich. Proposed by 
A. E. Powles, N. W. Harrison and Chas. E. Elcock. 

LANDER: Feuix James [d. 1925], 8, Gloucester Place, W.1 
2, Prospect Road, St. Albans. Proposed by Charles Holden, 
Arthur W. Kenyon and Herbert A. Welch. 

Sisson: MARsHALL Arnotr [4.1927], 3, Staple Inn, W.C.1 ; 
Shermans, Dedham, Essex. Proposed by H. Chalton Brad- 
shaw, H. St. John Harrison and P. D. Hepworth. 

Townsend: Miss Joyce ELEANOR [4.1925], 59, Doughty Street, 
W.C.1 ; 4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. Proposed 
by Gertrude W. M. Leverkus, Philip Hepworth and Gilbert H. 
Jenkins. 

Watson : REGINALD PAxTon [4.1932], 38, Bell Street, Reigate, 
Surrey ; Redcourt, Crawley Down, Sussex. Proposed by 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, F. G. Thomas and Paxton Watson. 


BROAD : 


And the following Licentiate who has passed the qualifying 
examination :— 
Jewson : Norman, M.A.(Cantab.). 64, Dyer Street, Cirencester, 


Gloucestershire ; Sapperton, Cirencester. Proposed by H. 
Stratton Davis, A. Linton Iredale and Harold F. Trew. 
AS ASSOCIATES (105) 

ANDERSON: Epwarp WILLIAM [Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects], Public Works 
Department, Cootamundra, New South Wales. Proposed by 
Prof. Alfred S. Hook, Major-Gen. Sir Charles Rosenthal and 
Joseph Fowell. 

ANDERSON: RopERICK WILLIAM PINKERTON [Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion of the Institute of South African Architects], ** Sondela,” 
Milner Road, Rondebosch, Cape, South Africa. Proposed 
by James Morris, John Perry and H. J. Brownlee. 

Arrensrow : Bayuis, P.A.S.I. [Special Final Examina- 
tion], 78, Heston Road, Heston, Middlesex. Proposed by L. 
Stuart Stanley, Horace Charles Fread and A. Alban H. Scott. 

ArmiTaGE : Harry [Final], 2, Prospect Place, Newbold Road, 


Chesterfield. Proposed by W. G. Davies, H. B. Leighton 
and Alex. G. Bond. 


BADDILEY : FRANCIS OLiver [Final], Castle View, Durham Road, 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. Proposed by Professor R. A. 
Cordingley, F. N. Weightman and W. Milburn. 

Batt: James Cepric [Final], 58, Crystal Road, South Shore, 
Blackpool. Proposed by Francis L. Lumb, J. C. Robinson 
and Fredc. T. Waddington. 

BANFIELD : GEOFFREY WILLIAM [Final], 26, Lancing Road. New- 
bury Park, Ilford, Essex. Proposed by Septimus Warwick, 
H. Austen Hall and Thos. E. Scott. 

BARNES : Puitip MayFIELD [Passed five years’ course at the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Sheffield. Exempted from 
Final Examination], ‘The Cliff, Litthke Weighton, near Hull. 
Proposed by Stephen Welsh, Charles Matthew Hadfield and 
Edwd. M. Gibbs. 

BatTH: CHARLES GEorGE [Final], 56, Princes Avenue. N.22. 
Proposed by Edward A. Hunt, W. TT. Sadler and 
Fredk. R. Hiorns. 

BEECH: GEORGE Henry [Final], 173, The Avenue, Tottenham, 
N.17. Proposed by Thos. E. Scott and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Brown: Harry KENNETH [Final], 17, Ravensbourne Gardens, 
West Ealing, W.13. Proposed by J. H. Forshaw, Cedric 
Ripley and applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Brown : WiLutAmM Tarron [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 6, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Edward 
Maufe, R. E. Enthoven and Darcy Braddell. 

Bunney : MICHAEL JOHN HeEwetson [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 13, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by 
C. H. James, Howard Robertson and L. H. Bucknell. 

: GeorGE Epwin [Final], 41, Canonbie Road, Honor 
Oak, S.E.23. Proposed by Thos. E. Scott, Herbert Kenching- 
ton and H. Duncan Hendry. 

CarTLIDGE: ‘THomaAs [Final], Sulhamstead Rectory, Reading. 
Proposed by J. Brittain Adams, Thomas Rayson and L. Stuart 
Stanley. 

CrarK: Herpert Henry [Final], 1. 
S.W.8. Proposed by Wallace 
Ingram and W. S. Grice. 


Lydwell House, Larkhall, 
Marchment. ‘T. Frederick 


Cray: Raven Henry [Special Final Examination], 2, Wilton 
Terrace, Hornsea, E. Yorks. Proposed by C. W. Long, H. 
Andrew and Frederick .J. Horth. 

CONNELL: FRANK JAMEs [Passed five years’ joint course at the 
School of Architectural Studies, Cambridge University and 
the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], 21, Warriston Crescent, 
Edinburgh. Proposed by Harold Tomlinson, John Begg and 
A. F. Balfour Paul. 

Covucn : ALFRED [Final], Handsworth Park, Birmingham, 
20. Proposed by W. Ward, Cyril F. Martin and L. Stuart 
Stanley. 

Cousins: Epwarp [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], ‘‘ Earlsfield House,” 
31-32, Courtfield Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. Proposed 
by Professor Lionel B. Budden, J. E. Marshall and Professor 
C. H. Reilly. 

CRALLAN : HuGH PARNELL, M.A. | Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 35, Ladbroke Gardens, W.11. Proposed by Verner O. 
Rees, John Grey and Christian C. T. Doll. 
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Davis: Rosert Ceci [Final], 2, Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2. Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, B. R. Gribbon 
and G. H. Foggitt. 

Deare: Denison Hite | Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 43, 
Essex Road, Gravesend, Kent. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, L. H. Bucknell and J. Murray Easton. 

DempirzeR : Max [Passed a qualifying examination approved by 
the Board of Architectural Education of the Institute of South 
African Architects], 8, Molteno Road, Gardens, Cape Town, 
S. Africa. Proposed by John Perry, James Morris and H. J. 
Brownlee. 

Dey : Wiiitam Gorpon | Passed tive years’ course at the School ot 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. Rothiemay. 22, St. John’s Road, Cor- 
storphine, Edinburgh, 12. Proposed by John Begg, John F. 
Matthew and A. F. Balfour Paul. 

Dickenson: [Final], Lyndhurst.’ Victoria Road. 
Pelsall, Staffs. Proposed by J. H. W. Hickton, A. W. Whitwell 
and Frank B. Parsons. 

arte : Dennis | Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 39, Ashburnham Road, Luton. 
Beds. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, L. Stuart 
Stanley and Major Basil C. Deacon. 

RicHARD CHAMBERS [Final], 52, Hatley Avenue. 
Ilford, Essex. Proposed by R. Matthews and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Kucry : Carvers [Final], 7a, North Bailey, Durham. Proposed 
by Professor R. A. Cordingley, Thomas R. Milburn and W. 
Milburn. 

Everson: SyDNEY Frank [Final], 8 Kidd Street. Woolwich. 
S.E.18. Proposed by L. G. Ekins, Joseph Addison and Percy 
B. Dannatt. 

FinkeLsTEIN : NATHAN Isaac, B. Arch. (Rand) [Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the Board of Architectural Education 
of the Institute of South African Architects], 16 and 17, Geneva 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg. S. Africa. Proposed 
by S. C. Dowsett, Allen Wilson and D. M. Sinclair. 

FLATMAN: JAMES Epwarp [Final]. Laxfield, Petersham Road. 
Petersham, Surrey. Proposed by Joseph Addison, Edwin 
Williams and A. Bulloch. 

: DouGias Epcar [Final], P.O. Box 890, Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony. Proposed by Sir Herbert Baker, R. Stanley Cobb 
and S. L. Blackburne. 

ForeMAN : Maurice [Final]. 24, Brightman Road, North Shields, 
Northumberland. Proposed by Professor R. A. Cordingley. 
Geo. H. Gray and F. N. Weightman. 

Frank: Bernarp Lawrence B.Arch.Hons., Dip.T.P. 
| Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architec- 
ture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], c/o The Schools Section, Department of Architecture. 
London County Council. 23, Belvedere Road. Westminster. 
Proposed by Professor Patrick Abercrombie, E. P. Wheeler 
and Professor Lionel B. Budden. 

FREEDMAN : Morris FREDERICK [Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Institute of South African Architects], 73. Belmont Avenue. 
Oranjezicht, Cape Town. Proposed by F. K. Kendall, H. J. 
Brownlee and John Perry. 

Pry: Apert FALCONER [Final], North Hill, Downside, West 
Town, Somerset. Proposed by G. D. Gordon Hake, Sir 
George H. Oatley and G. C. Lawrence. 

Gacnr: ALBerr [Final], 71, Crown Road, Barkingside. 
Ilford, Essex. Proposed by Joseph Addison, S. Pointon Taylor 
and Archibald Scott. 

Guuespit : Harovp [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 12, St. 
Patrick’s Terrace. Ardee. Co. Louth, Ireland. Proposed by 
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Howard Robertson, John Grey and the Hon. Humphrey 
Pakington. 

Gorpon : ALEXANDER Esme [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 36, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. Proposed 
by John Begg, A. Lorne Campbell and F. C. Mears. 

Govan : Horace ARTHUR RENDEL | Passed five years’ cours: at the 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 18, Ravelston Park, Edinburgh, 4. 
Proposed by John F. Matthew, John Begg and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 


GraHAM-CumMING : Davip Kivparrick, Dip.Arch.Cardiff [ Passed 
five years’ course at the Welsh School of Architecture, The 
Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 58. Ninian Road, Roath, Cardiff. Proposed by W. §, 
Purchon, Perey Thomas and T. Alwyn Lloyd. 


Hanson : NORMAN LEONARD, B.Arch.(Rand) [Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the Board of Architectural Education 
of the Institute of South African Architects], 16-17, Geneva 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg. Proposed by S. C 
Dowsett, Allen Wilson and D. M. Sinclair. 

HARRISON : JOHN MAnsriecp [Final], 45, Broad Street, Oxford. 
Proposed by Thomas Rayson, G. Langley Taylor and R. 
Fielding Dodd. 

Hayes: Joun Hurst, M.A., A.A.Dip. [Passed five years’ joint 
course at the School of Architectural Studies, Cambridge 
University and the Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Redclyffe, Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancs. Proposed by Howard Robertson, Professor Hubert 
Worthington and H. C. Hughes. 

Haves: Lovts [Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham School 
of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 50, 
Wentworth Road, Harborne, Birmingham. Proposed by 
John B. Surman, George Drysdale and S. J. Stainton. 

HoNIKMAN ALFRED [Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Institute of South African Architects]. Longwood,” 5, 
Montrose Avenue, Oranjezicht, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Proposed by James Morris, John Perry and H. J. Brownlee. 

Hoop : ANDREW STEWART [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Punlars Acre, Tranent, E. Lothian, 
Scotland. Proposed by John Begg, John F. Matthew and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Hore: Joun Leronarp [Final], 19, Rosebery Gardens, N.8. 
Proposed by W. H. Ansell, L. Stuart Stanley and Cameron 
Kirby. 

Hower: Jack [Final]. 176, Baker Street, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Proposed by Joseph Addison, Henry A. Douglass and Joseph 
Emberton. 

HvurcHinson : WILLIAM ARTHUR | Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Halfe Hill, Skeeby, 
Richmond, Yorks. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, 
J. E. Marshall and Joshua Clayton. 

INGLIs ANDERSON [Passed five years’ joint course 
at the Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture, 
Bristol and the Architectural Association. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 25, Oakley Street, S.W.3. Proposed by 
H. V. Lanchester, T. A. Lodge and Max R. Hofler. 

Jackson : RICHARD JOHN LAURENCE [Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], The Knoll, Guisborough, 
Yorkshire. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, J. Ernest 
Marshall and R. Ridley Kitching. 

: CHARLES JAMEs | Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
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“ Kedholm,” Ernest Road, Emerson Park, Hornchurch, Essex. 
Proposed by John Grey, L. H. Bucknell and Verner O. Rees. 

jossos Joun [Final], Halcyon, Broyle Road, Chichester, 
Sussex. Proposed by A. E. Beswick, C. G. Stillman and G. D. 
Gordon Hake. 

Karnes: LAWRENCE Kray [Passed a qualifying examination ap- 
proved by the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects], 17, Featherstone Buildings, 
Hich Holborn, W.C.1. Applying tor nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Kexr: Henry ALrreD Parkes [Passed a qualitying examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Institute of South African Architects], ** Highwick,’’ Highwick 
Drive, Claremont, Cape, S. Africa. Proposed by John Perry. 
F. K. Kendall and H. J. Brownlee. 

Kaicut [Final], 20d, Freelands Road. Bromley. 
Kent. Proposed by Harold F. Trew, Sidney C. Clark and 
Frank M. Kirby. 

LancursteR : Henry Ropserr [Final], 19, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Proposed by Professor S$. D. Adshead, Thos. S. Tait and T...A. 
Lodge. 

ia SALLE: VivIAN Nett [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 43. 
Glendale Avenue, Edgware, Middlesex. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, John Grey and L. H. Bucknell. 

LAWRENCE : GEORGE HasLEHursT [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 18, Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh. 
g. Proposed by John Begg, Thos. S. Tait and James <A. 
Arnott. 

Leary: ArTHuR DovuG.as, B.Arch. [Passed a qualifying examina- 
tion approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 9, Carrington 
Avenue, Strathfield, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed 
by Edwin Hubert Henderson, Arthur Wm. Anderson and 
Kenneth H. McConnel. 

LeonARD: Simon Atoystus, B.A.. B.Arch.L’pool. [Passed five 
years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University 
of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], St. 
Kevin’s, Dartry Road, Dublin. Proposed by Professor Lionel 
B. Budden, J. E. Marshall and Edward R. F. Cole. 

Luke: Aran Lawson [Final], c/o High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, W.C.2. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

MacarREE Henry Cnar tes [Final], 29, Minerva Street, Hackney. 
E.2. Proposed by A. W. Blomfield, Joseph Addison and 
Darcy Braddell. 

McFapYEN : JAMES SAMUEL [Final], P.O. Box 1125, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Proposed by Robert Howden, Gordon Leith. 
Fr. L. H. Fleming and D. M. Sinclair. 

Manuel: ARTHUR CHARLEs, P.A.S.1. [Final], 81b, Erpingham 
Road, $.W.15. Proposed by W. J. Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey 
and J. G. West. 

Meaptey : ALAN Ruopes [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 6. 
Craven Hill, Lancaster Gate, W.2. Proposed by L. H. 
Bucknell, Verner O. Rees and John Grey. 

Morris: ALFRED Sipney [Final], 3, Welbeck Mansions, Inglewood 
Road, N.W.6. Proposed by Cameron Kirby, L. Stuart 
Stanley and J. H. Forshaw. 

Morris: ‘THoMAs SHEPHERD [Final], 24. Long Meadow Cottages, 
Old Farm Avenue, Sidcup, Kent. Proposed by W. B. Simp- 
son, Septimus Warwick and Chas. J. Mole. 

Morrison: Leonarp Davip [Special Exemption from Final 
Examination. Passed Examinations in Design and Pro- 
fessional Practice], c/o New Zealand House, 415, Strand, 
W.C.2. Proposed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, L. H. Bucknell 
and Howard Robertson. 

Murrett: Henry Tuomas [Final], 41, Nutberry Avenue, Grays. 
Essex. Proposed by Joseph Addison, Edwin Williams and 
John P. Briggs. 
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PATERSON : Ropert WALLACE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Pakenham House, 20, Charlotte Road, Birming- 
ham, 15. Proposed by Holland W. Hobbiss, George Drysdale 
and William T. Benslyn. 

PENMAN ROLAND [Final]. 1g. Martord Crescent, Brook- 
lands, Cheshire. Proposed by W. A. Johnson, Isaac Taylor 
and L. G. Ekins. 

PreRRE-Hunt : WILLIAM JoskpH [Final], 4a, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1. Proposed by Stephen Burgoine, R. G. Hammond 
and Geoffrey T. Mullins. 

ProcTeR: Rex [Special Final Examination], 1, Higson Road, 
Burton Ridge, Lincoln. Proposed by C. Donald Allderidge, 
Henry G. Gamble and ‘T. M. Lunan. 

Rein: HeErBerr JAMEs |Special Final Examination], 39. Hollin 
Park Terrace, Leeds, 8. Proposed by Fred Broadbent. G. H. 
Foggitt and B. R. Gribbon. 

Roperts: Davin Wyx, Dip.Arch. |Passed five years’ course at 
the Welsh School of Architecture, The Technical College, 
Cardiff. Exempted from Final Examination], Malt Cottage, 
Hollingbourne, Kent. Proposed by W. S. Purchon, 5. H. 
Loweth and Major R. A. Cooksey. 

RoNALDSON : Patrick HENRY DupGEON | Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture. Edinburgh College of Art. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Giythna, Cairnmuir 
Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. Proposed by John Begg, 
James A. Arnott and F. C. Mears. 

Rounp : Haroip Grorrrey |Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Fernleigh, 23, Lichfield Road, Walsall, Staffs. 
Proposed by John B. Surman, S. J. Stainton and George 
Drysdale. 

ROWLEDGE : DonaALp HENryY [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 21, ‘Trowels Lane, Derby. Proposed by 
George Drysdale, John B. Surman and Edwin F. Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD : HERBERT PHILIp HUTCHINSON | Passed tive years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination], Suthrey House, 119, High Street, Mortlake, S.W.14. 
Proposed by Professor S. D. Adshead, W. R. Davidge and 
Herbert Shepherd. 

SinniNG GeEorGE [Special Final Examination]. 27, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Proposed by Ernest Bates, 
E. R. Douglas Selway and L. Stuart Stanley. 

Sisk: Hazen Epwarp [Special Exemption from Final Examination. 
Passed Examination in Professional Practice], 35, Bury Walk, 
S.W.3. Proposed by Ernest I. Barott, H. L. Fetherstonhaugh 
and Thos. Adams. 

Sarr: Ewart Trisr [Final], 5, Baxter Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by Niel Martin-Kaye, J. H. Forshaw 
and Cedric Ripley. 

SmirH : CHARLES AguILA VINCENT [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam. 
ination], 27, Blenheim Road, Bedford Park. W.4. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, John Grey and L. H. Bucknell. 

SmirH : KENNETH REGINALD [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 248, Kentish Town Road, N.W.5. Proposed by John 
Grey, L. H. Bucknell and Verner O. Rees. 

SairH : Muss RosEMARY OWEN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 25, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.g3. 
Proposed by George Drysdale, John B. Surman and Romilly 
B. Craze. 

SmyTH : BasiL STauNTON [Final], c/o The High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, 415, Strand, W.C.2. Proposed by E. W. 
Armstrong, Henry V. Ashley and A. H. Moberly. 

SmyTH: VALENTINE [Final], 17, Kingsmere Avenue, Belfast. 
Proposed by E. Stanley Hall, Howard Robertson and Johr 
Murray Easton. 
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Stacy : Eric Francis [Final]. 95. Arcadian Gardens. Wood Green. 
N.22. Proposed by ‘Thos.. Scott. H. St. John Harrison 
and Herbert T. Buckland. 

Sturrock: ALLIsTER [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Glencairn, 10, Ings Road, Hull. Proposed 
by H. Andrew, Frederick J. Horth and G. Dudley Harbron. 

‘TATTERSFIELD : ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 14, Oxford Road, Wakefield. Yorks. Proposed 
by B. R. Gribbon, Norman Culley and W. Harold Watson. 

‘TomkiIn SAMUEL Norton, B.Arch.(Rand) [Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the Board of Architectural Education 
of the Institute of South African Architects], 16-17, Geneva 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg. Proposed by S. C. 
Dowsett, Allen Wilson and D. M. Sinclair. 

‘Townsend : Henry Terence [Special Final Examination], 95. 
Bellemoor Road, Southampton. Proposed by Edward T. 
Allcock, Charles H. Calvert and F. W. C. Gregory. 

[REMEER : Owen | Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Dalwood Lodge, ‘Torquay Road, Paignton, S. Devon.  Pro- 


posed by Howard Robertson, [.. H. Bucknell and J. Murray 
Easton. 

Turrtey: Henry Guy [Final], 54. Quilter Road, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. Applying for nomination by the Council under the 


provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

TURNER: Joun Westrrey [Final], 68. Wallingford Avenue. N. 
Kensington, W.10. Proposed by C. B. Willcocks, Thos. E. 
Scott and applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Vincent: Haroip JOHNSON | Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 11. Ince Avenue, Lither- 
land, Liverpool, 21. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, 
J. E. Marshall and Edward R. F. Cole. 

Waters: Harry [Final], 28, Duchy Avenue. Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs. Applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Witkinson : Austin [Final], 33, St. James Court, Wood Green, 
N.22. Proposed by John Bennett, Saml. Taylor and applying 
for nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3 (d). 

Wintiams : STANLEY Leopotp [Special Final Examination]. c/o 
Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) Ltd.. 11, St. Martin’s Lane. 
W.C.2. Proposed by Arnold Mitchell, Alex. G. Bond and 
J. R. Hobson. 

Wirson : Lestm [Final], 74, Bargery Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Proposed by Joseph Addison, H. A. Douglass and Edwin 
Williams. 

Woopcock : Rosert [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], ** Craigneuk,’’ Alnwickhill Road, Edin- 
burgh, 9. Proposed by John Begg. A. Balfour Paul and 
Reginald Fairlie. 

WriGHt: FRANCIS STRETHILL [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 54. Warwick New Road, Leamington Spa. 
Proposed by F. W. H. Lee, Charles W. C. 
John B. Surman. 


AS LICENTIATES (14 
Barton : RicHArRD KirkHaAm, 1, Bowling Green Street, Leicester : 
Knighton Hayes Lodge, Ratcliffe Road, Leicester. Proposed 
by Frank H. Jones, Arthur J. Wood and Clement Stretton. 
BrirraAIn : ‘THomaAs Arnoup, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. ; 109. 
Manchester Old Road. Middleton, Lancs. Proposed by J. 
Harold Gibbons, Harry Nurse and Henry A. Douglass. 
Day: ArtHUurR Cuiirrorp, Metropolitan Water Board, Rosebery 
Avenue, E.C.1 Runswick.” St. James’ Road, Sutton, 


Armstrong and 
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Surrey. Proposed by James Cannell, R. H. J. 
Arthur H. Ley. 

PRESTON BuRRELL, Borough Engineer’s Office. Lown 
Hall, Sunderland ; 67, Stratford Avenue, Sunderland. Pro. 
posed by S. W. Milburn and the President and Hon. Sec: etary 
of the Northern Architectural Association under the proy isions 
of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Easton: Joun, 248, West George Street, Glasgow. ©C.2: gf 
Lincoln Avenue, Glasgow, W.3. Proposed by N. M 
whannell, William J. Blain and William J. Smith. 

FInDLAY : JOHN, County Buildings. 24, High Street, Elgin ; 3, 
St. Catherine’s Place. Elgin. Proposed by John G. Marr, 
R. Leslie Rollo and A. H. L. Mackinnon. 

HAINE: PercIvVAL WALTER, 262. Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5 : 31, 
Josephine Avenue, S.W.2. Proposed by Wm. Doddington, 
A. Edward Hughes and H. Courtenay Constantine. 

Herron: Frep. Architectural Department, Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 42. Regent 
Road, Gostorth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Proposed by Geo. J 
Bell and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Northern 
Architectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a 

Joss: Suerrirrs, Dip.Arch., Aberdeen. Architects’ De- 
partment, Town Hall, Sunderland; 31, East Grange. 
Sunderland. Proposed by R. Leslie Rollo and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d 

Lovetock : joHN. Metropolitan Water Board, Rosebery Avenue. 
E.C.1 16, Curran Avenue. Wallington, Surrey. Proposed 
by H. Rogers Houchin, Frank E. Smee and Charles J. Cable. 

MacpoNnaLtp : WILLIAM, 11, Queensgate, Inverness ; Glenmbhor, 
Muirtown, Inverness. Proposed by W. J. Taylor, R. Car- 
ruthers-Ballantyne and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

May: Joun Hooper, Jordans, Little Bealings, Woodbridge. 
Suffolk. Applying for nomination by the Council under th: 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

STEWART : HENRY Fraser, 38, High Street, Lanark : Whit- 
house, Lanark. Proposed by J. Stewart, Col. J. Maurice 
Arthur and James Lochhead. 

Stokes: BERNARD Foster, 26, Wharf Road, Tyseley, Birm- 
ingham. Applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 


Mayhew and 


Election of Members 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 1o and 11, the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 21 October 1935. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (3 
CHARLEMONT THE Rr. Hon. THE Viscount, P.C., 
Lieutenant, Co. Tyrone. 
ArtHUR ERIC Rowrox. High Wycombe. 
SHELLEY: ADRIAN M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


H.M. Vice- 


B.C.L.(Oxon.. 


AS’ FELLOWS (7 
[-l. 1921], Nairobi, Kenya. 
Francis Xavier, B.Arch.Liverpool [A. 1925], Liver 


DANGERFIELD : 

VELARDE 
pool. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination : 

BANYARD : GeorGE Putte, Cambridge. 

MAarsHALL : CHARLES BERESFORD. 

Rosertson : JAMES Davip, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 

Seat: ArtTHUR JOHN, Bournemouth. 

SuerRwoop : Harry, East Ashling. 


AS ASSOCIATES (18 
Baker : HARRY GeorGe |Passed five years’ course at the Birming- 
Exempted from Final Examin- 


ham School of Architecture. 
ation], Birmingham. 
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Coort Miss SHEILA Mary [Passed five years’ course at the 


Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Drew: Miss Joyce Bevertey [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Hi: Leste Howarp [Passed tive years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted trom Final 
Examination], Edinburgh. 

Honusos : Miss Gaunt | Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination |. 

Lecas: Sypney WALTER [Passed qualifying Examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Roval Australian Institute of Architects], South Hurstville. 
New South Wales. 

Norcture : Howarp [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Wallasey. 

RanGeLey : JACK [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Victoria University. Manchester. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

ROXBURGH : CHARLES WALLACE 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

SCHOFIELD : JAMES [Passed five vears’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture. Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted trom 
Final Examination], Bury. 


[Special Final Examination]. 


Scape : CHARLES JOHN [Passed a qualifying Examination approved 
by the Board of Architectural Education of the Institute of 
South African Architects], Johannesburg, South Africa. 

swirH : HERBERT SPENCER [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

symp: RAYMOND WALTER | Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, University College, Auckland. New Zealand. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Hawera, New Zealand. 

[uAcKRAH : RONALD [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Pool-in-Whartedale. 

[HoMERSON : DouGLas ALBERT [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination |. 

lopp : Sipney Herpert, Dip.Arch.(Rand.) [Passed a qualifying 
Examination approved by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion of the Institute of South African Architects]. Pretoria. 
South Africa. 

Gorpon {Passed qualifying Examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Institute of South African Architects}, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Watts : HerBert Forrest [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 

from Final Examination]. 

AS LICENTIATES (7 


7 
CockBURN : SAMUEL, Belfast. 


JACKSON : WALTER. Bradford. 

Mincuin : CLaytron, D.C.M. 
Prince : Eric, Derby. 

SAVAGI ARTHUR, Portsmouth. 


STRANGE : CLIFFORD SIDNEY. 
Write: Epwarp ARTHUR. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.LB.A. 
he following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting 
t the Council held on 21 October 1935. 
\DAMsonN : Kerra, 52, Luttrell Avenue, Putney, S.W.15. 
\NDERSON RoOpERICK WILLIAM PINKERTON, Sondela,” Milner 
Road. Rondebosch, Cape, South Africa. 
\rrripce : RALPH, 2. Long’s ‘Terrace, Kensington, W.8. 


7 Lt: STANLEY Francis. 21. Clanricarde Gardens, Hyde Park. 
V.2. 
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Barres: Harotp 12, Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 
BIRNAGE : SipNEY WEsLEY, 11, Carrington Street, Glasgow, C.3. 
Bompas : CHRISTOPHER HENRY Mason, 26, Westend Avenue, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 
BRAKSPEAR : OswaALp Somers, High Street, Corsham, 
CaMERON : IAN FyFE, 15, Richmondhill Road, Aberdeen. 
Corsetr : GEORGE UVEDALE SPENCER, Steyning, Sussex. 
Cousins : FRANK WALTER, 121, Pollards Hill South, Norbury. 
S.W.16. 
CRIDLAND : 
Stats. 
DEMBITZER : 
Africa. 
Dovuciti : (Miss) Joan 
Darlington. 
EpwarpDs : STRACEY ALLAN, 37, Broadfield Road, Folkestone. 
FINKELSTEIN : NATHAN IsAac, 61, Hotpoint House, Bree Street, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Wilts. 


(Miss) CretwA MARIAN, Woodthorne Road, Tettenhall. 
Max, 8, Molteno Road, Gardens, Capetown, South 


EvizABeTrH, Ravenswing, Elms Road, 


FLemMING : GEORGE Wutsoxn, Newton Lea, Monifieth, Angus. 
FLETCHER : Davin, Atherton House, St. Mark’s Avenue, Salisbury, 
Wilts. 


Fox : JouN MicHaAer, 3, Castle Street, Barnstaple, Devon. 

FREEDMAN : Morris FREDERICK, 73, Belmont Avenue, Orangezicht, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

GoODRHAM : SYDNEY CHARLES, 27, Queen Anne’s Gardens, Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield. 

GRAHAM : ALEXANDER (Jnr. 

GRESHAM : 


- 9, South Street, Greenock. 


Coutw Bryn Deryn, Criccieth, N. Wales. 


Hains: Eric Price, Lyndhurst, Station Road, West Hagley, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. 

HALsTEAD : JOHN GREENWOOD, 27, London Road, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Hanson : NORMAN LEONARD, 35. Restanwold Drive, Saxonwold, 


Johannesburg, South Africa. 
HENDERSON : JOHN CAMPBELL DE Courcy, 7 
Bristol, 8. 
HonIKMAN : ALFRED Haroup, Longwood,” 5, Montrose Avenue, 
Orangezicht, Cape Town, South Nfrica. 
HowortH : JOHN Francis, Apsley House, Nr. Whitchurch, Hants. 
INGLEFIELD : GILBERT SAMUEL, 27, Thurloe Square, London, 


. Leigh Road, Clifton, 


S.W.7. 
JAcK : WILLIAM ARCHIBALD PARK, 25, Oakley Street, London, S.W.3. 
Karnes, Kray. 3. Llewellyn Mansions, Hammersmith Road, 


London, W.14. 
KENDREW : GILBERT FAVIELL. 45, 
London, W.2. 
Kent: Henry ALFRED PARKES, c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, 9, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Mack : A. H., 8a, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
McQveen : ALASTAIR NORMAN LeiGH, Crofts, Dalbeattie, Scotland. 
Mappison : Greorrrey. Leyland House,’ Aylmer Road, 
E. Finchley, N.2. 
MarTuHers (Miss) : MarGarer Roserrson, 162, Nethergate, Dundee. 
MILNEs-SMITH : JOHN PREsroN, 27, Dartmoor Street, London, W.8. 
Morrison Davip Evan, 330, Caledonian Road, London, 
My tes : ALEXANDER Wart, 41, Lindsay Street, Arbroath. 
NEEL : Enric, 11, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
NEWCOMBE : PHitip (Jnr.), Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
OGG : WittiAM ALEXANDER, Edgemoor, Lovedale, Balerno, Mid- 
lothian. 


Queen’s Court, Hyde Park, 


PickEN : LAN Devon Farrcie, 66, Ferme Park Road, Stroud Green, 
N.4. 

RIcHARDSON : JACK ArHOoL, 11, Westbourne Crescent, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2. 

Rinatpr : Raymond P.O. Box 3239, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Roperrs: Presron, 98, Macclesfield Road. Woodside, 
9.5.25. 


Rosinson : HERBERT Frrzroy, 6, Cropthorne Court, London, W.o9. 
ROWNTREI 

3ucks. 
ROWNTREE 


(Miss) .AnN, Jarretts, Fulmer Road, Gerrards Cross, 


AyiMER. 8. Lower Berkeley Street, London, W. 


: 
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RUTHERFORD : RONALD Kerr, Little Haugh, Banstead, Surrey. 

SAHANI : GAJANAN JAGGANNATH, Kashi Nivas, Sayani Road, Dadar, 
Bombay, India. 

SATSANGI: SANT PRAsAD, c/o D. D. Markan, Esq., Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Fort, Bombay, India. 

SHARMA : GuLAB CHAND, c/o Walter George, Esq., 13, Alipur 
Road, Delhi, India. 

SHASTRI: JANARDAN DALSUKHRAM, Sagrampura, Haladhia Street, 
Surat, India. 

StsE : Hazen Epwarp, 35, Bury Walk, London. S.W.3. 

TarHam : Henry, Norfolk Farm House, Pyrford, Surrey. 

Tuomas: Davin Lioyp, 79, Lyncombe Hill, Bath. 

: NORMAN Percy, Tregenna”’ Llanishen, Nr. Cardiff. 

THomson : JoHN Davin Moore, 39, Lochleven Road, Langside, 
Glasgow. 

‘Timmins : (Miss) RoseMArRyY, Gower Hotel, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. 

‘TOMKIN : SAMUEL Norton, 14, Griswold Road, Saxonwold,. Johannes- 
burg. South Africa. 

‘Torporr : SAMUEL WATrKINSON, Woodlands, Baildon, Nr. Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Truscorr : ARTHUR JAMES, 291, Romford Road, Forest Gate, E.7. 

LioneL WALTER Desmonp, 2. Rugby Road, Newport, 


Mon. 

Woop : Henry Maurice Dare, 8, St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby, 
Yorks. 

Wooprow : (Miss) Annie Crawrorb, 110, Haggs Road, Glasgow, 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of September, 1935, the following were 
enrolled as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— ; 
Apams: WILLIAM RatpH McCiymont, Manse of Arngask, Glen- 
farg, (near) Perth. 

ArNoLb: Goprrey WILLIAM, 22 Crescent Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

BARBARY : PETER JOHN, *Irwarth House,” Gwennap, near Red- 
ruth, Cornwall. 

BATTISCOMBE : JOHN Henry, * The Chantry,’ Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. 

BERNER : PETER, Camden Close. Chislehurst, Kent. 

BrrcH : RiIcHARD WykEHAM Brauroy, 21d Avonmore Road, 
London, W.14. 

: Rotanp Heywoop, 118 Newark Road, Lincoln. 

BowEN: Srewart Powerit, 17 Elm Grove, Acton, Wrexham, 
North Wales. 

Boyp : (Miss) Maryorte Milford House, Chobham, Surrey. 

BROWNING : RONALD Henry, 84 Larkfield Road, Liverpool, 17. 

Butt : ReGInALD Davip FRANK, 49 Egerton Gardens, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4. . 

CLEVELAND : PETER LumMBy, London House, Caroline Place, W.C.1. 

ARTHUR TATTERSALL, 37 Strathern Road, West Ferry. 
Dundee. 

CRUICKSHANK : STEPHEN, 11 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W.6. 

Dawson : IAN, 56 Whitehall Road, Aberdeen. 

Deacon: (Miss) Myra Joy, Windy Croft,” Smithambottom 
Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

FINKELSTEIN : NATHAN Isaac, 61 Hotpoint House, Bree Street, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Forrest: WALTER Epwarp, 14, Teesdale Road, Leytonstone, 

FRowb : Dennis Bryan, Silvertrees,’’ Westfield Lane, St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea. 

Gipson: STANLEY ConsraBLe, 1% Corso Street. Dundee, Angus, 
Scotland. 

Gitson : (Miss) Carouine Cary, Quilters,’”? W. Chiltington Com- 
mon, by Pulborough, Sussex. 
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: MicHAEL RAyMonp GrorGE, 185 Rayne Road, Braip. 


tree, Essex. 


Haut : GreorGe THomas, Cherington,’ Malvern Road, Surbitoy. 


Surrey. 
Hammetr : RicHARD Derek, g Genoa Avenue, Putney, S.\\.15, 
Hanson : NoRMAN LEONARD, 35 Restanwold Drive, Saxcnwold 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


Hinton : RicHArRD Frank, ‘Talmead,” 14 Overton Drive, Wan. 


stead, Essex. 

Hoare: lan Lowcock, ** Mayfield,” Cribbs Causeway, Bristol. 

HoLpEeN : GeorGE FRANCIS, 246 Deepdale Road, Preston. 

: KENNETH GEoRGE WILLIAM, c/o J. Edmund Farrel 
* The Priory,” Castle Street, High Wycombe. 

Knorr: RONALD FRANK, ** Sunnyside,’ Park Lane, Otterbourn 
Hants. 

McE.Lperry : (Miss) KATHLEEN Mary, c/o Westminster Bank 
Westow Hill, Norwood, S.E.19. 

Mackay : JOHN, Thedden Grange, Alton, Hants. 

Main: Davin, 156 King Street, Aberdeen. 


(Miss) DororHy MOoLeswortH, White 


tage,’ Biddenham, near Beditord. 

Micuir : JAMES, c/o 49 Johnstone Street, Alva, by Stirling. 

MILLER: JOHN Sinciatr, 1 Wordsworth Crescent, Harrogai 
Yorkshire. 

Monk: GEOrrREY, 14 Milwain Road, Levenshulm 
Manchester. 

Mvurray : Srpney Patrick, 63 Beechgrove Terrace, Aberdeen 


NIGHTINGALE : GEORGE WILLIAM, 115 Warren Hill Road, Erding- 


ton, Birmingham. 

NIGHTINGALE : JOHN ALAN, Thurmo,’” West Hill, Sanderstead 
Surrey. 

Francis Epwarp, Howberv House, Rockleaz 
Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

PeENOYRE : JOHN Rivetr BAKER STALLARD, Chipping Warde: 
Banbury, Oxon. 

Pore : Henry JoHN, 69 Hallyburton Road, Hove, 4, Sussex. 

Powis: GEORGE JOSCELYN, 28-30 Wales Road, Kiveton Pari 
Sheffield. 

ProcTeR : MicHAEL Davin, Bowerham Hotel, Lancaster. 

Purser : Ertc Oswa.p, ** Sundew,” June Lane, Midhurst, Sussex 

RicHARrpson : Guy Stewart, Brook House, Tiptree, Essex. 

Rirey: Maurice Joun, Oak Lodge.” Legsby Road, Mark 
Rasen, Lincs. 

SAHANI: GAJANAN JAGGONNATH,. Kashi Nivas, Sayoni Road, Dadar 
Bombay. 

SARTAIN: GeorGE LeEsLizr, 34 Upper Park Road, Hampstead 
N.W.3- 


SEABROOKE : Denis HERBERT. Parkfield House, Parkfield, Sever- 


oaks. 
SEALE : ARCHIBALD FRANK Da.tyn, ** Greenhayes,’? Lower Peni 
Road, Preston, Paignton. 
SHaw : Cyrit Gorpon, 125 Bolton Road, Chorley, Lancs. 
Surry: FRANK Gipson, 67 Shaw Street, Liverpool. 


Tomkin : SAMUEL Norton, 14 Griswold Road, Saxonwold, Johar- 


nesburg, S. Africa. 

furtey: RicHarp, * Nota Benes’ 2g Coast Road, Heator 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘TurNBULL : 1g Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh. 

VAUGHAN : Francis Harry, ** Yewcroft.” 23 Burnt Ash Lane 
Bromley, Kent. 

WaisH: Patrick JosrepH, Ranfall,’ Ranmoor Park Road 
Sheffield, 10. 

Warp: Raymonp JOHN, 303 Ashton Road, Oldham. 

Warkin : Ivan Ellerslie,” Park Avenue, Wolstanto 
Staffs. 


Witkinson : CHARLES LAWRENCE. 31 Stream Park, Kingswinforé 


near Dudley, Staffs. 
Witson : Davin Gorpon, 58 Kenneth Street, Inverness. 
Woop : Leste, 90 Walton Lane, Nelson, Lancs. 
Woop (Miss) Mary, 48 St. Alban’s Avenu 
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Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 
MONDAY, 18 NOVEMBER 1935, AT 8 p.m. 

Lhe Second General Meeting of the Session 1935-36 will 
be held on Monday, 18 November 1935, at 8 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Opening General Meeting held 
on Monday, 4 November 1935; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election ; to read the 
following paper, * Housing and the Re-development of 
Central Areas,” by Mr. L. H. Keay, O.B.E. [F.]. 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING 

An Informal General Meeting will be held in the Foyer on 
Wednesday, 13 November 1935. Tea will be served at 
5.30 p.m. and at 6 p.m. there will be an open discussion on 
REGISTRATION : How will the future of Registration affect the present 
junior inembers and how might it help the architect to play his full part 
in the social scheme. 

lhe opening speakers will be : 

Senior Members. 

Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A. [F.|. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell [F-]. 

Sir lan MacAlister, M.A. 

Junior Members. 

Mr. Henry Braddock [-1.].-\..\.Dip. 

Mr. V. L. Nash [A.]. 

Miss Blanco White. 

Mr. R.'T. F. Skinner [4.]. 

Mr. L. W. Thornton White [4], Chairman of the Junior 
Members Committee, will be in the chair. 

Members are reminded that no reporters are present at 
these meetings and that speakers are expected to express their 
opinions as freely and boldly as they wish. 

Other Informal General Meetings will take place on 
11 December, 12 February, 11 March and 13 May. The 
subjects for discussion will be announced later. 


KALENDAR 1935-1936 
ERRATUM 
ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Owing to a clerical error the names of the members of the 
Art Standing Committee for the current Session were not 
corrected when the current Kalendar went to press. 

\ gummed slip containing the corrected list of the Com- 
mittee is enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL for insertion 
on page 27 of the Kalendar in place of the list of the Com- 
initlee at present printed thereon. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 24-27 JUNE 1936 

The Annual Conference next year of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and of its Allied and .Associated Societies 
will take place at Southampton from 24 to 27 June 1936. 

Che Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association 
have in hand the preparation of a most attractive programme 
and particulars will be issued in due course. 


VHE R.LB.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL, 1935 

The attention of members is drawn to the Form of Nomina- 
tion and the conditions, subject to which the award will be 
made. for a building built within a radius of cight miles 


from Charing Cross during the three years ending 31 December 
1935, issued separately with the current number of the 


Journar. Any member of the Royal Institute is at liberty to 


nominate any building for consideration by the Jury. 

The Nomination Forms should be returned to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. not later than 29 February 1936. 

The London Architecture Medal 1934 will be presented 
at the General Meeting on Monday, 2 December 1935 to 
Messrs. Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne [FF.] for their build- 
ing The Royal Masonic Hospital. Ravenscourt Park. 


THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND 
STUDENTS AT GENERAL MEETINGS 

It has been decided by the Council to modify the procedure 
for the introduction and reception of new members and 
students at General Meetings. In future new members and 
students will be asked to notify the Secretary beforehand of the 
date of the General Meeting at which they desire to be intro- 
duced and a printed postcard will be sent to each newly elected 
member or student for this purpose. They will be asked to 
take their seats on arrival on a special bench or benches. 
reserved and marked for them. At the beginning of the meeting 
on the invitation being given to present themselves for formal 
admission each new member or student will be led up to the 
Chairman by one supporter, and the Chairman will formally 
admit them as members or students. 

At the close of the meeting selected members of the Council 
will introduce themselves to the new members, and will make 
it their duty to introduce them to other members. 

The introduction and reception of new members and students 
will take place at any of the forthcoming Ordinary General 
Meetings of the Royal Institute with the exception of the meet- 
ings on the following dates : 

Presentation of Medals and Prizes. 
Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 


27 January 1935. 
6 April 1936. 


THE USE OF THE. TITLES * CHARTERED ARCHIiI- 
TECT ” AND * REGISTERED ARCHITECT ” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title Registered Architect by members of the R.1.B.A. who 
have been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
right to use the designation ** Chartered Architect.” 

The Council recommend that membc ts of the R.L.BoA. who 
have been registered should use the designation “* Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 
the election to take place on 10 February 1936 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A, 
not later than Saturday, 7 December 1935. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
‘The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (4) and (ei). of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they 
propose to apply for nomination. 
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OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recommended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.1.B.A.. who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment. cost of 
livine. climatic conditions, etc. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following has ceased 


to be a member of R.EBOA. : 


As Assoc late 
Frank Allen Moore. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 
Mr. Charles Nicholas and Mr. J. E. Dixon-Spain. of 1g Hanover 
Square, W.1, Fellows, and Mr. Albert W. Moore, of 124 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3. a Fellow. were reprimanded by decree of the Council 


dated 4 November 1935 made pursuant to the Bye-laws. 


Competitions 


Phe Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architecturai Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.1I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms pare of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


LIMITED COMPETITION FOR NEW HALL 
BUILDINGS. HARPSDEN HALL, HENLEY-ON- 
THAMES 

Phe Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of members to the fact that the conditions of the above com- 
petition are not in accordance with the Regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime members should not .take part in the 
competition, 


BURY : NEW TOWN HALL 
‘The Gouncil of the County Borough of Bury invite architects 


of British nationality domiciled in the United Kingdom to 
submit, in competition, designs for a new Town Hall. 


Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E. | F-]. 
£500. £300 and £150. 


\ssessor : 
Premiums : 
Last day for receiving designs : 31 December 1935. 
Last day for questions : 30 September 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices. Bury, Lanes. 


Deposit £2. 
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COATBRIDGE : PUBLIC BATHS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
OFFICES 

The Town Council of the Burgh of Coatbridge invite 
architects resident and practising in Scotland for a period of 
at least two years to submit in competition designs for Public 
Baths and Public Health Offices. 

Assessor : Mr. Wm. B. Whitie [/*.], President of the Roya! 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

Premiums : £250, £150 and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs : 30 November 1935. 

Last day for questions : 19 October 1935. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to the Burgh 
Surveyor, Coatbridge. Deposit £2 2s. 


COLCHESTER : NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Phe Council of the Borough of Colchester invite registered 
architects who are members of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects and practise in those 
counties to submit, in competition, designs for a new Public 
Library. 

Assessor : Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £125, £75- 

The last day for receiving designs has been extended to 
14 December 1935. 

Last day for questions : 5 October 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. L. H. Hiscott. ‘Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Colchester. Deposit £1. 


HARROW : NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

The Urban District Council of Harrow invite architects 
of British nationality to submit, in competition, designs for 
new Municipal Offices. 

Assessors: Mr. C. H. James [F.] and Mr. S. Rowland 
Pierce [A.]. 

Premiums : £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs : 24 January 1936. 

Last day for questions : 4 November 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Vernon Younger. Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices, Stanmore, Middlesex. Deposit £2 2s. 


LUTON : NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL 
The Bedfordshire County Council are proposing to hold 
an open competition for a new Secondary School for Boys 
at Luton. No conditions are available yet. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME: BLOCK OF 
AND OFFICES 
The Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme are proposing 
hold a competition for a new Block of Shops and Offices, and 
Mr. H. S. Fairhurst [F.], of Manchester, has been appointed 
to act.as Assessor. No conditions are available yet. 


SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA : NEW 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE 

The Government of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia 
invite architects of British citizenship to submit, in competition. 
designs for a new Parliament House to be erected at Salisbury. 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 January 1936. 

Last dav for questions : 26 August 1935. 
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Conditions ef the competition may be obtained : 
n England from the High Commissioner for Southern 
Rhodesia, Crown House, Aldwych. London, W.C.2. 
in South Africa from ‘The Director of Public Works. 
P.O. Box 365. Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Deposit 
£2 2s. 
NORTH BRITISH ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION COMPETITIONS 
the North British Architectural Students’ Association 
invite members (i.e... members of Schools and/or Allied 
Societies at Manchester, Glasgow. Edinburgh, Leeds, Sheffield. 
Hull and Newcastle) to submit. in competition, designs for : 
1. \ Church of England Chapel. 
\ssessor : Mr. H. L. Hicks | F.]. 
Prize: 10 guineas, presented by Phe London Brick Co. 
and Forders, Ltd. 
>», \ Control Tower and Waiting Room tor an Aerodrome. 
\ssessor Mr. R. Bradbury [-1.| 


Prize: 10 guineas, presented by The Cement Marketing 
Lid. 
Last day for receiving designs : 31 January 1936. 


Conditions may be obtained on application to the Hon. 
General Secretary, N.B.A.S.A.. School of Architecture, 
Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 2. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
BIRMINGHAM BUILDING ‘TRADES ENHIBITION : 
BLOCK OF FLATS 
1. Mr. John Harrison [Student| Sutton Coldfield). 
Mr. A. A. Stewart (Beaconsfield). 
Mr. A.V. Pilichowski (London). 
BRIGHTON : NEW FIRE STATION 
1. Mr. G. I. C. Highet [..] (Woking). 
2. Messrs. Cackett, Burns Dick and Mackellar and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
3. Mr. Julian R. Leathart (London. 
HERTFORD : NEW CENTRAL COUNTY BUILDINGS 
Messrs. C. H. James |F.], Bywaters and S. Rowland 
Pierce [A.] (London). 
2. Messrs. Elisabeth Scott J. Shepherd and 
John Breakwell [.4.] (London). 


Messrs. Connell, Basil Ward |-1.| and Lucas (London 
. in collaboration with Mr. H. Thornley Dyer. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum | F.] (London). 


SUTTON COLDFIELD : NEW SCHOOLS 


SENIOR Boys’ AND GIRLS” SCHOOL. 


Mr. TP. Wynne ‘Thomas [4.}] (Birmingham). 
2. Messrs. C. M. Armstrong [F.] and A. H. Gardner |-1.] 
Warwick). 
Mr. Rolf Hellberg (Coventry 


Mixep Scnoor AND INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 


1. Messrs. C. M. Armstrong [F.] and .\. H. Gardner [.4.] 
Warwick). 

2. Mr. C. Redgrave [L.] (Coventry). 

Mr. Rolf Hellberg [4.] (Coventry). 
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Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column ave restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 


office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects? offices. No 


charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to: members 
g g 
who are definitely unemployed. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE 
M&MBER Wishes to sell his partnership in well-established provincia! 
practice.—Box No. 6115, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A, 
PRACTICE FOR SALE 
MeMBER wishes to dispose of well-established provincial practice. 
Box No. 5115. c/o Secretarv R.I.B.A. 


FUTURE PARTNERSHIPS 
Lonpon ArcuHITECT |F.], with interesting small practice (chietly 
domestic and church work, etc.), wishing to “ ease off”? gradually, 
desires to meet an enthusiastic young architect, cither in practice 
or having an assured connection, with a view to partnership in due 


course. Terms may be based upon reciprocal services in lieu of 


premium. Full particulars to Box No. 5105, ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER with old-established Midland practice requires Assistant 
with view to partnership.—Box No. 3005, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A.. 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
M..A., A.R.1.B.A., age 30, University Lecturer, desires architectural 
partnership in or near London. Box No. 1705, ¢/o Secretary 


R.I.B.A. 


(Asuprrer, PrizEMAN), age 35, seeks partnership or 
position leading to partnership—-London or Provinces ; 5} years’ 
experience as Chief Assistant, 3 years private practice. —Replv. 
jox No. 4115, ¢/o0 Secretary R.I.BA 


ROOMS AVAILABLE 

MEMBER has several rooms available for offices in Gray's Inn. 
The building is up to date and the accommodation is convenient 
and well-lit. Box No. 2905. c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 

ROOM TO LEP 

lo Br Ler.--Bedtord Row district, good room, 14ft. by 13tt.. with 
drawing table and use of telephone, £40 p.a. Part use of general 
office £20 p.a. additional. -Box 7105, c/o Secretary R.E.B.A.. 66 
Portland Place. W.1. 


USE OF GROUND FLOOR OFFICE 
FELLOW, with attractive ground floor office in W.C. district. 
offers accommodation address and part use to another practitioner, 
including telephone. clerical services, ete. — Box 2595, ¢/o Secretary 


ROOM REQUIRED 


FELLOW requires a moderate-sized Room in established archi- 
tect’s office in Whitehall district. Rent, which must be moderate, 
to include heating, lighting and cleaning. Use of telephone and 
share of typist’s services by arrangement. Box No. 
Secretary 


BRANCH OFFICE OPENED 

Mr. Joun E, Seasricur [4.], Chartered Architect and Surveyor. 
of 1 Corbett Avenue, Droitwich Spa, has opened a Branch Office 
at No. 5 Foregate Street, Worcester, and will be glad to receive 
Catalogues. 

NEW PRACTICE 

Mr. Corin R. Crickmay [4.] has commenced practice at 
55 Gordon Square, W.C.1 (Telephone : Museum 1621), and will 
be glad to receive Trade Catalogues. 


. 
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RETIREMENT FROM THE PROFESSION 
Mr. Acrrep B. Yeates, F.S.A. [F.], wishes to announce that he 
is retiring from the profession, and left his offices at 18 Maddox 
Street on 31 October last. 


Would the trade kindly note as circulars and catalogues will 
not be forwarded. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Mr. Stantey J. May [F.] has removed his office trom 34/35 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2, to 34 Red Lion Square, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. (Telephone No. : Holborn 1563.) 
Messrs. BeresrorD Prre, JACKSON & PARTNERS have removed 
from tot Great Russell Street to 1 and 2 Gray's Inn Place, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1.. Telephone : Holborn 9511. 
Mr. Artuur Bentiey [F.] has changed his address to 
Lime Tree Cottage, Deepdene Avenue, Dorking, Surrey. 
Mr. A. M. Ntevson [4.] has changed his address to 62 Campbell 
Park Avenue, Belfast. 
Mr. H. L. Barton. B.Arch. |A.|, has changed his address to 
65 Baker Street, [‘Tel. : Welbeck 7996.| 
PERMANENT ADDRESS 


‘The permanent address of Mr. R. Hesketh [RLF is coo to 
St. Swithin Street. Winchester. 


MINUTES I 


SESSION 1935-1936 


At the Opening General Meeting of the Session 1935-1936. held 
on Monday, 4 November 1935, at 8.30 p.m. 

Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E.. President, in the chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 270 members and euests. 

The Minutes of the Tenth General Meeting of the Session 1934- 
1935 held on Monday, 24 June 1935, having been published in the 


JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address of the Session. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Holland-Martin, C.B.. F.S.A.. Hon. 
A.R.L.B.A., President of the Architecture Club, seconded by the 
Hon. Humphrey A. Pakington |F.|, President of the Architectural 
Association, a vote of thanks was passed to the President by acclama- 
tion and was briefly responded to. 

The President having alluded to the services of the immediate 
Past President then unveiled and formally presented to the Institute 
the portrait of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.. Past President, painted 
by Mr. R. G. Eves, A.R.A. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott briefly expressed his thanks to the meeting. 

The proceedings closed at 9.35 p.m. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ARCHITECTS’ AssISrANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE NATIONAL 


AND PENSIONS 


Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors” Approved Society, which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society. 26 Buck- 
ingham Gate. tondon, S.W.t. 


The Society deals with questions of insurability for the 


National Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under which. 
in general, those employed at remuneration not exceeding 
£250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 
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In addition to the usual sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles), 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Commitiee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 

Vhis scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com. 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available 
to all members of the R.I.B..A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include :—- 

(1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain. 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. — This 
pension is guaranteed over a minimum period of five years 
and payable thereafter for the remainder of life. 

2) The Beneficiarv’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 
versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of 
the member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
available. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 
per annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and_ the 
pension commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on 
their periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
pension and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, .\.B.S. Insurance Departinent, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JoUuRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.LB.A, 
and crossed, 


JOURNAL 


Dates Or PUBLICATION. —1935.-—9, 23 November 7, 21 Decem- 
ber. 1936.—4, 18 January: 8, 22 February ; 7, 21 March; 
4,25 April ; 9g, 23 Mav : 6, 27 June : 18 July : 8 August: 5 Septem 
ber : 17 October. 
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